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MR. J. J. MAPES AND HIS SUPERPHOSPHATE., 


omaicmcae 


A week or two since we received a sheet 
of two printed pages headed, ‘ From the 
Working Farmer for November,” the burden 
of which appears to be an effort to excite 
sympathy in behalf of ‘‘ Mapes’s Improved 
Superphosphate of Lime,” because the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist recently published some 
experiments made by one of its Editors, in 
which that manure did not appear to the best 
advantage. 

We should not deem this worthy of notice, 
did it not contain some hints at a want of in- 
tegrity on the part of the Editors of this 
journal, because, perchance, one of the pud- 
lishers happens to sell Peruvian guano, and 
Deburg’s superphosphate of lime, as well as 
Mapes’s, or that of any other manufacturer, 
which may be called for by his customers. 

We will state, once for all, that the Edi- 
tors-of this paper embrace a number of gen- 
tlemen who are, both from principle and by 
special written contract, entirely disconnected 
from any interest in the private business of 
either of the publishers. This paper is edited 
solely with reference to developing the true 
principles of scientific and practical agricul- 
ture, no matter whose private interests it 
may advance or ignore. 

Guided by these motives, we have studi- 
ously avoided any allusion to the private 
nostrums, or special fertilizers, either of Mr. 
Mapes or any other individual manufacturer. 
We have received numbers of letters con- 
demning this and that particular manure, but 
we have given them no more attention than 
we should had they treated of Brandreth’s 
pills, or the thousand and one sarsaparilla 
life-preservers or life-restorers. When 
speaking of superphosphate, we have con- 
sidered it only as superphosphate, and not as 
Mapes’s, or Deburg’s, or Coe’s, or Patter- 
son’s. During the “ superphosphate war,” 
we have frequently been called upon to give 
our views upon the subject ; but our answer 
has been, that whatever is said, serves only 
as grounds for-awakening sympathy in be- 
half of the would-be-persecuted, on the part 
of those who have the facilities of hearing 
only one side of the subject. 

Our recent article perhaps demands a word 
of explanation. Last Spring Rev. William 
Clift, one of the Editors of the American Ag- 
riculturist, residing at Stonington, Conn., 
proposed, through the Norwich Exdminer, 
(the Agricultural Department of which is 


under his supervision,) to the different man- 
ufacturers of special fertilizers, to send him 
average samples of their manures, and he 
would give them “fair trial, side by side, 
and publish the results.” We made no in- 
quiries of his progress, and heard nothing 
from him on the subject, till a short time 
since, when he sent in, among other articles, 
one entitled “‘ An Experiment on Grass with 
Concentrated Fertilizers.”* As Mr. Clift is 
well known as a careful investigator, and an 
unbiassed experimenter, the article was pub- 
lished without revision; and we still deem 
the results valuable—as much so as one set 
of experiments could make them, and this 
was all that was claimed. Had the article 
been carefully examined by the conducting 
editors, probably all allusion to individual 
manufacturers would have been dropped, ac- 
cording to our usual custom heretofore. 
Hereafter, we do not promise to spare any 
individual nostrums. 

With Mr. Mapes, personally, we have no 
controversy. He has done much to set 
farmers to thinking upon their profession ; 
and possessing, as he unquestionably does, 
plausible native talent, he has engrossed no 
small share of public attention. We could 
have wished that he had been less a novice 
in practical agriculture; that his scientific 
knowledge had been less superficial ; that he 
had looked deeper into, and taken more time 


nomena, instead of too hastily publishing 
conclusions, founded on theoretical premises 
only. Had he done this, his opinions would 
have had more present weight with cautious 
scientific men, and ultimately with the com- 
munity at_large. There would, even now, 
be fewer persons to distrust all the aids of 
science, because their first hopes have been 
blasted. His own reputation would have 
been more lasting, and in the end more bril- 
liant ; and others would have found less to 
contend with. Mr. Mapes has been quite 
too careless in stating his own results to the 
public. One error or misstatement, discov- 
ered, casts a shade of doubt over all others 
he may make. 

We also think it unfortunate for his repu- 
tation, that he has so publicly identified him- 
self with a manure, in which he is privately 
interested. His superphosphate, however 
well it may have succeeded in some in- 
stances, has signally failed to give expected 
* Since writing the above we learn from Mr. Clift that 
the superphosphate used was obtained from a quantity 


procured direct from the manufacturer, and for sale in 
the New-York market, and that he deemsit afair average 








of what is usually sold. 


to study, the true causes of agricultural ffhe-. 


results in many others, and he must, individ- 
ually, endure the odium, for he has suffered 
his reputation to be identified with that of his 
fertilizer. 

We harbor no unkind feelings toward Mr. 
Mapes as a man, for we have no cause for 
so doing ; but he has made himself, his teach- 
ings, and his manures, public property, and 
as such we must express our honest convic- 
tions of them. Had he allowed it, we should 
probably have kept silent, though as conserv- 
ators of the public interest it is perhaps de- 
manded of us that we raise our voice against 
whatever is leading into error—and such we 
consider the tendency of his teachings, taken 
as a whole. 

We have no desire to enter the lists as 
combatants with Mr. Mapes. He will doubt- 
less court this. One of the shrewdest adver- 
tisers in the country said to us, the other 
day, ‘he did not care what people said of 
him, only so that they talked. He could 
make as much money out of their animadver- 
sions as out oftheir praises. The sympathy 
of the public, for the time being, always goes 
with the apparently persecuted, however 
wrong they may be.’ 





THE OREGON PEA. 


—_—ao— ‘ 
We received a small sample of this pea, 
last Spring, from a friend in Mississippi, 
where it flourishes well, and yields on poor 
land a very large amount of fodder. The 
gentleman who sent us the seed esteems it 
very highly, both for food and as a renova- 
‘or of the soil. We planted our seed on good 
soil, with a southern exposure. The seed 
came up well, and grew luxuriantly early in 
the season. They continued green through 
the drouth, but gave no signs of fruit or 
flower. We see, from the following article 
in the Rural New-Yorker, that other cultiva- . 
tors have had similar success. It is mani- 
fest, that this pea is not adapted to our 
climate. It will be a long while, we think, 
before Indian corn will find it a rivalas an ar- 
ticle of fodder. 
Glowing accounts have been published of 
this new plant, and considerable inquiry 
elicited for further information. For a south- 
ern latitude, it may be all that is claimed for 
it. But hereabouts, those who undertake its 
cultivation, we opine will be much disap- 
pointed. 
The writer received samples of this pea 
from three or four different sources the past 
winter, a portion of which he planted out the 
6th of May, alongside the Japan pea and a 








Stock pea from Mississippi, on soil but mod- 
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erately rich. The plants came up well and 
made a tolerably fair growth, but not equal 
to either of the other kinds. Not a vestige 
of a flower had made its appearance on the 
21st of September, when we had a frost that 
killed the pe while the Stock pea had 
ripened a few pods, and the Japan had so 
far matured a portion of its fruit as to leave 
no doubt of its vegetative power. In fact the 
Japan was but little affected by the frost 
which completely killed the foliage of the 
Oregonpea. Like the Japan, the stalks and 
branches of the Oregon are half woody, but 
not of so vigorous a growth. Neither were 
they, apparently, affected by the drouth, but 
presented a green and healthy habit. The 
plants of both varieties have more the look 
of giant bush beans than of peas—the Japan 
having much the largest leaves, which with 
the stems, pods, &c., are hirsute. It may be 
the Oregon is an excellent renovator of the 
soil, but where one will have to depend on 
seed from a distance, it seems our northern 
farmers can find other plants more reliable, 
better tasted, andfar cheaper. T.E. W. 








WEEDS—COUCH GRASS. 
—_—e— 

On reading a book on the “ Weeds of Agri- 
culture,” in 1830, I have made this memoran- 
dum. Although the true secret of destroy- 
ing weeds has been known and partially 
practised for ages, yet we frequently have 
questions asked what is the best and surest 
way of getting rid of this or that weed which, 
by long neglect or improper husbandry, 
has got full and uncontested possession of 
the soil. The Couch or Twitch grasses are 
plants of the Agrostis family ; they are the 
most destructive of all root weeds. If any 
part of them is left in the ground they grow 
most vigorously, and appropriate to them- 
selves everything that is within their reach, 
devouring the food applied by the farmer to 
the ground as food for the plants he cultivates, 
and if they are not restrained by his utmost 
vigilance and the most unremitting exertions, 
they soon become the supreme occupiers of 
the soil. The White Couch (the quickens 
of Scotland) pushes out its strong white 
roots under the surface in every direction in 
the deep soft black.land of. Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincolnshire. In this pretty soil 
it riots in many instances in uncontrolled 
possession of the whole field, particularly 
where the land is over-plowed; here the 
White Couch sends forth its strong, creeping 
roots, where it meets with little or no ob- 
struction. It increases with astonishing ra- 
pidity, and also defies the vigilance and in- 
dustry of the best farmer to master it. In 
the soft, light, sandy soil of Norfolk,near 
Holkham, I once saw a rick of the roots of 
this White Couch grass, which had during 
the dry, warm months of May and June 
been taken out of a light sandy field of about 
4. aeres, and dried and stacked at a public 
house for litter; there were from 12 to 15 
tons of it. The inn-keepers said that it made 
excellent litter, and the horses liked it, for 
they eat some of it. The Black Twitch, 
Surface Twitch, or Black grass, is the Ag- 

rostis stolonifera ; this is a most destructive 
weed, it abounds on the light stone-brashy 
soil of the oolitic formation, particularly on 
the Cotswold Hills, where the soil has been 
reduced by over-cropping. ‘The farmer must 
be on his guard, for this Twitch is not only 
propagated by its seed and roots, but as its 
stems are long and trailing, every joint or 
stolon sends out roots like the Strawberry, 
and it soon becomes a most numerous family 
of destructive weeds, spreadiiig themselves 
far and wide over the field, covering the 
whole surface with its thick mantle, so that 
it is difficult for any plant to live where this 
weed abounds. If the smallest and most in- 


i 


the sixth, the liveliest fellows among them 
begin to peep outside the nest. 
old they eat alone, and partake of food to- 


they no longer require the doe, and ought 


of feeding have been adopted with equal 
success ; the first is, to introduce all the 
weanlings, from time to time, into a large 
hutch or common apartment, in which they 
are tended carefully, kept warm and clean, 
and fed several times in the course of the 
day. At-each feeding time, every particle of 
victuals which has been trampled upon, is 
scrupulously withdrawn ; and it is found 
that, by observing these regulations, the 
losses are very few or none. 
months and a half old, they are placed with 
those that are destined for the table. 
will fatten on carrots, oats, hay and bran, 
with a few peas now and then. 


the young rabbits of the same month; that 


hutches or apartments, care being taken to 
separate the males.from the females by the 
end of the third month. 
the sixth month, all those intended for sale 
are disposed of, after selecting the handsom- 
est and best tempered does to serve as 
breeders. 
are five years old. Beyond that age it is 
rare to meet with rabbits surviving in a 
domestic state. 
‘tural life is said to be from six to eight years, 
' Buffon extends the term to nine. 


remain in the most remote corner of the 
field, it will soon by its rapid growth extend 
itself into the possession of the whole field 
again ; and it is most difficult to plow the 
land when it is covered with this black 
grass, nor can it be done properly till it has 
been breast-plowed. We can not get rid of 
these weeds in any other way than by taking 
them out root and branch, drying them and 
burning them ; and this is done in the Cots- 
wold Hills by what they call ‘ smother- 
burning,” and thus converting the ashes of 
an enemy into a valuable manure for their 
wheat or turnips. But “ preventionis better 
than cure ;” and therefore, high farming, as 
it is called, will best prevent the growth of 
these or any other weeds. First clear the 
land of all weeds, and always keep it clean ; 
apply large quantities of manure, which, 
with good cultivation, will produce large 
crops of roots ; and by consuming these on 
the ground, and adopting the alternate sys- 
tem of cropping, there will be no difficulty 
in keeping the land free from the white or 
black Twitch or any other weed. About the 
year 1805 the value of the Agrostis stolon- 
ifera, as a rich and most productive and nu- 
tritious food for stock of all kinds, as green 
food during the whole of the winter months, 
was sounded forth by a Dector Richardson, 
and it got the name of Agrostis stolonifera 
Richardsoniensis ; and as it was very easily 
propagated, the doctor sent it into Ireland as 
the most valuable of all the grasses, all that 
was required being to mow the crop at any 
time of the year, then carry it from the field, 
and cut it in lengths of about 2 inches long 
with a chaff-cutter, then sow the cut grass 
over the field (which has been previously 
plowed), and then harrow and roll it, when 
each of the joints or stolons took root, and 
a large crop sown covered the ground of 
what the doctor called “‘ the most nutritious 


food for the stock.” . M. 
Agricultural Gazette. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG RABBITS. 


salpened 
Tue little rabbits are born blind and help- 
less, covered only with a short velvety down. 
On the fifth day they open their eyes; on 
At a month 
gether with their mother. At six weeks old 


to be weaned. After weaning, two modes 


When two 


They 


The second plan is to keep together all 


s to say, they are distributed in six large 


From the fifth to 


Does continue prolific until they 


The duration of their na- 





handled clumsily. The proper way to take 
hold of them is, to grasp the ears with the 
right hand, and to support the rump with the 
left. To seize them by the leg is apt to dis- 
locate a limb, especially in the case of a 
creature that is shy; an injudicious gripe 
round the neck or the body may prove un- 
expectedly and suddenly fatal, by injury to 
the vertebre, compression of the lungs or 
breaking of the ribs; a hasty clutch at the 
tail may cause the fur of that ornamental 
member to come off in one piece, and spoil 
the animal’s beauty for life. The instanta- 
neous way in which an adroit hand will kill 
a rabbit, apparently by the merest touch, 
gives a forcible hint of the caution we should 
use in allowing a favorite animal to be cap- 
tured and pulled about by inexperienced 
persons. 

Rabbits should be fed twice a day; at 
morning and night. If they are on green 
food, it ought to be thoroughly dried before it 
is given to them. This diet (green food) 
should principally consist of the refuse of 
garden vegetables, giving only a moderate 
quantity of cabbage, lettuce, or other cold, 
watery plants. Wet herbage is deadly pov- _ 
son to rabbits. The leaves and roots of car- 
rots, all sorts of leguminous plants, the 
leaves and branches, or the prunings of trees, 
wild succory, parsley, pimpernel, &c., may 
be the diet of rabbits during the summer. 
The great point of all seasons is to have the 
dry preponderate over the moist. We even 
believe that, where the more costly kinds of 
dry food, as hay and corn, are not attainable, 
sawdust and withered leaves might be given 
to keep rabbits in health. A variety of food 
is a good thing; and surely the fields and 
hedges furnish this variety—all sorts of 
grasses, strawberry leaves, and ivy. They 
should have oats once a day. When the 
doe has young, feed her abundantly with all 
sorts of greens and herbage, and with car- 
rots and the other things mentioned before, 
and do not think because she is a small ani- 
mal that a little feeding or a little care is 
sufficient. {Poultry Chronicle. 





CuoLera Panacea.—The first physician of 
the poor dead King of Saxony has published 
a preventive of the cholera, which may be 
useful to our “ go-ahead ” countrymen. It 
lacks Latin, and so may be unintelligible to 
our Hippocrates, but its plain English can 


not harm “the people.” Here it is : 
Of warmth. otic 2; fusc4 5% 20 parts 
Of cleanliness.... ....--- 5 parts 
Of morality... 5.222%. .% 22 parts 
Crastivity . 222. FNS 1 part 
Of good sleep.......-.--- 2 parts 
Ofipure: atte. soos ea. vista 10 parts. 


Of tranquillity of mind: . ..40 parts. 


These 100 parts united form the great chol- 
era panacea. [Boston Trans. 








Periods of Gestation of Animals. 


peepee 
Mare ....11 months. |. Bitch .... 2 months. 
Jenney..-11 o. Cat. 2-5. 8 weeks. 
Cow..... 9 . Rabbit... 44 “ 
wae. ae Rat... -- ieee 
Ewe..... 5 ss Mouse... 44 * 
Sow... ... 4 oY GneaPig 3 * 


The period of incubation of domestic fowls 
is as follows : 





Swan.... 6 weeks. | Pea Hen. 4 weeks. 
Turkey... 4 “ G’neahen 3 “* 
Goose... 4. * Hen...-. < bial 
DiCk.ces = rmcon eS 





Preserve carefully the droppings from 
your hen-roosts, and by the mixture of.a 
little plaster of Paris as you put them away 
in a dry place, you will have a. manure 
very little inferior to the best Peruvian 








significant part of this plant is allowed to 


Rabbits are sometimes injuried by being 


guano, and at one-tenth che cost. 
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POINTS OF AN AYRSHIRE COW. 


Wou.p you know how to judge a good Ayrshire cow, 

Attend to the lesson you’ll hear from me now : 

Her head should be short, and her muzzle good size; 

Her nose should be fine between muzzle and eyes ; 

Her eyes full and lively ; forehead ample and wide ; 

Horns wide, looking up, and curved inwards beside ; 

Her neck should be a fine, tapering wedge, 

And free from loose skin on the undermost edge ; 

Should be fine where ’t is joined with the seat of the brain ; 

Long and straight overhead, without hollow or mane ; 

Shoulder-blades should be thin where they meet at the top ; 

Let her brisket be light, nor resemble a crop ; 

Her fore-part recede like the lash of a whip, 

And strongly resemble the bow of a ship ; 

Her back short and straight, with the spine well defined, 

Especially where the back, neck, and shoulders are joined; 

Her ribs short and arched, like the ribs of a barge ; 

Body deep at the flanks ; and milk-veins full and large ; 

Pelvis long, broad, and straight, and, in some measure, flat; 

Hook-bones wide apart, and not bearing much fat ; 

Her thighs deep and broad, neither rounded nor flat ; 

Her tail long and fine, and joined square with her back ; 

Milk-vessels capacious, and forward extending ; 

The hinder part broad, and to body fast pending ; 

The sole of her udder should form a plane, 

And all the four teats equal.thickness attain, 

Their length not exceeding two inches or three ; 

They should hang to the earth perpendicularly ; 

Their distance apart, when they’re viewed from behind, 

Will include about half ofthe udder you?ll find ; 

And, when viewed from the side, they will have at each end 

As much of the udder as ’tween them is penned ; 

Her legs should be short, and the bones fine and clean, - 

The points of the latter being firm and keen ; 

Skin soft and elastic as a cushion of air, 

And covered all o’er with short, close, woolly hair ; 

The colors preferred are confined to a few— 

Either brown and white chequered, or all brown, will do; 

The weight of the animal, leaving the stall, 

Should be about five hundred weight, sinking offal. 
[Farmer’s Gazette. 





WESTERN CATTLE—PROSPECTS AND PRICES. 

In our reports of the cattle market here, 
we have frequently remarked upon the num- 
ber of beef cattle and swine, forced upon the 
market before their time ; and inthe case of 
the bullecks, although the quotations by the 
pound indicated fair prices, the sums realized 
per head were often less than the cost of the 
animals last June; leaving the interest, pas- 
turage, transportation, commission, attend- 
ance, risk, &c., alla total loss. This must be 
the case, in a great degree, upon all the 
droves sold in our market, composed of three 
and four year old steers, at $40 to $45 a 
head. 

The loss upon swine, at 4c. and 44c. a 
pound, is quite as bad. The cause of this 
comes in a great degree from the drouth, 
and consequent failure of pasturage and 
cutting short of corn crops, so that owners 
were unable to fatten, and feared to risk 
buying feed at the advanced rates or holding 
over until another season. For the same 
reason a great many cows and immature 
two and and three year old steers and heifers 
have been sent tothe shambles. This must 
affect the supply next season, so that the 
prospect of cheap meat is not at all flatter- 
ing. Independent of this, there is a very 
large local western demand, occasioned by 
the vast immigration. constantly flowing 
that way. The Minnesota Democrat, St. 
Paul, October 25th, says : 

“ Cattle, both for beef and work purposes, 
are coming in rapidly, but the demand is 
greater than the supply. As an instance of 
what has been done, we may mention that 
our townsman, Charles Coulter, has since 
the opening of the season, brought up for the 
supply of this market, from Iowa, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, upward of 1,000 head of 
beef cattle. There are a number of other 
persons engaged in the business, and they 
have been kept busily engaged all the time. 
The ruling price in the market is 8 cents, 
nett, for good cattle on the hoof. 

‘Work cattle are scarce and very high. 


Those brought here, and they have come in 
great numbers, have changed hands rapidly, 
and scattered over the Territory, are aiding 
our farmers to till the generous soil. Every 
»teamboat that arrives brings a number of 
them and they are driven here by land in 
droves.” : 

- The demand for Kansas settlers is also 
proportionably great; and every spring the 
number that is driven over the plains is al- 
most beyond belief. 

What, then, is our prospect for the winter 
or the next season? It is asubject of deep 
interest to farmers and all who feed cattle, 
and they should study it well, and thereon 
base their calculations. 

The Cincinnati Price Current of Novem- 
ber 1, says that prime beef cattle are scarce 
at $6 50 a $7 per cwt., nett, and are held firm 
at that price. Nothing but a short supply in 
the country, or short crops of beef-producing 
food, could induce such prices. 

The same paper says that hogs sold the 
past week at $3 '75 a $3 80 nett, but that was 
partly owing to warm weather. Of those 
cut up, the sides were rendered into Jard, 
and the shoulders and hams sold at 3}. 5ic. 

The Examiner, Lexington, Mo., says that 
$3 50 a $4 for pork is all that can be calcu- 
lated upon in that country, though farmers 
generally anticipate high prices on account 
of the great deficiency in the corn crop in 
that State. These prices of pork and beef 
do not correspond, and show very plainly to 
us that scarcity of beef cattle has more to do 
with the price than scarcity offeed. Onthe 
other hand there is an ample supply of hogs 
—too great for the corn crop of the West, 
and hence their low prices, here and there. 

We have come to the conclusion that there 
is an alarming deficiency of horned cattle in 
the United States, and that this is the cause 
of high prices of beef—higher, as a univer- 
sal thing, than ever known in any former 
year; and unless some plan can be devised 
to stay the wastefully wicked destruction of 
calves and young cattle, we may never see 
the day again of cheap roast beef. 

One of the most feasible plans, perhaps, 
that could be devised, would be a law to pre- 
vent the killing of calves. Not exactly to 
prevent the owners from killing—for any 
man may destroy such property belonging to 
him—but a law to forbid the sale of veal 
calves under six weeks’ old. 

What if all the money now annually ap- 
propriated to agricultural societies should be 
given, pro rata, to the counties rearing the 
largest number of calves, or else divide it 
per capita, upon all that may be raised to the 
age of two years? It would do more good 
to the State in two years than has been done 
by all the money wasted upon State and 
County shows. 

We are now killing off the calves, gener- 
ally at less than a week old, aud importing 
from the Western States all of our own beef 
cattle, working oxen andcows. The conse- 
quence is, we have exhausted the supply. 
The Western farmers, tempted by the enor- 
mous prices that have been offered them, 
since the railroads have been completed so 
as to bring cattle cheaply and rapidly into 
market, have sold off their unripe crop of 
beeves, and now they can not fill our orders, 
at such prices as beef could, would, and 
should be produced in this country, if a ra- 
tional course was pursued. Our present 
policy is as foolish as killing the goose. that 
lays the golden egg. 

Shall we allow it to become a historical 
fact, that America can not produce beef 
enough for her own.use, when we shall be 
able to sell at a fair profit to the farmer, and 
still undersell every other northern section 
of the world; for we certainly have the 
means of making, not only the most, but the 








best beef cattle at the least cost, of any other 


country; and yet We are consuming the 
meanest quality of cattle ever eaten by any 
civilized people ! 

A great good would be done, if our: City 
government would prohibit the sale of all 
cattle, that would not pass inspection, and 
positively forbid any person to bring two 
days’ old calves, or their meat within the 
City limits. ; 

The prospect of any material reductionin 
the price of beef, for the next year, need not 
be indulged in ; and unless something can be 
done to put a stop to the universal -destruc- 
tion of the raw material out of which beef is 
made, the prospect for future years'is indeed 
a gloomy one. | (Tribune. 





EXPERIMENT IN GUANO, 


Mr. Eprror: An experiment, which I have 
just completed with guano in a small way, on 
peas, has resulted so favorably that I feel 
disposed to send the details for publication. 

On a spot of sandy loam, having a rapid 
descent, and a southern exposure, I planted 
one quart of large marrowfat peas, on the 
20th of March. The ground was in grass 
the preceding year, and was broken up in the 
autumn, previous to planting. In the spring 
I gave ita good harrowing, and sowed. the 
peas in double drills. The quantity of guano 
was, as nearly as I could calculate, at the 
rate of one barrel per acre. It was deposited 
in the drills, by hand, before sowing the 
seed, and covered the same day, almost the 
same hour, it was dropped. The piece thus 
manured, consisted of six double rows. Im- 
mediately in contact. with these rows—the 
soil of the entire piece being precisely of the 
same construction and character—I planted 
six others, which were manured liberally 
with old compost, and. another six rows on 
the other side, manured with poudrette. 
The whole eighteen rows were treated pre- 
cisely alike, in every respect, from the com- 
mencement ; all being planted on the same 
day, and hoed, stuck and harvested on the 
same days. From the time the peas made 
their appearance—and they all emerged 
from the soil simultaneously, or nearly so, 
those manured with guano took the lead, and 
this superiority they maintained till the 
period of maturity arrived. The vines were 
not only much more vigorous in their devel- 
opement, but of a darker and more luxtriant 
green. When the fruit set, there was near- 
ly double the number of pods on the six mid- 
dle rows that there were on the others, and 
at harvest the excess of yield was found to 
be in nearly the same ratio. The six rows 
dressed with the stable manure, out-stripped 
the six dressed with poudrette, in the relative 
degree of five to four, and produced a fairer 
and plumper grain, but less stalk, by weight. 
The season was for the most part dry, with 
only occasional showers, and those not ‘sufii- 
ciently copious to wet down to the roots. 
There was but one storm of any duration 
from the period of planting, till harvest, and 
that occurred at the time the crop was in 
blossom. You are at liberty to do as you 


please with this—publish; or not. 
. Germantown Telegraph. 





Carrie Marxer.—The largest market ever 
known was held at Smithfield, on Monday. 
From the returns furnished, it appears that 
the beasts were 5,688 in number, and the 
sheep 46,950. The supply, even at the 
“Grand Christmas Show,” has neverbeen so 
large. Beside these, there was ‘a largenum- 
ber of calves and pigs. At avery moderate 
calculation, the value of the animals offered 
for sale would amount to a paren ct mil- 
lion sterling. ~ {English Paper. 








Never listen to loose or idle conversation. 
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VALUE OF CARROTS FOR MILK COWS. 
ee em 


Messrs. Eps: I have tried feeding carrots 
to milk cows, and will give you one of my 
experiments. I have, (April 15th,) seven 
cows in milk—one calved in June, the rest 
in September and October. I raised eighty 
bushels rutabagas and four hundred busi:els 
carrots, and fed them to my cows, commenc- 
ing the first of December. I gave them 
about 2+ bushels per day, at noon, the 
rutabagas first, and when they were all 
fed out, the same quantity of carrots. 
I found, when I had fed the latter a few 
days, that my cows were each giving from 
two to three pints of milk more per day, 
than when fed on rutabagas. I was feeding 
my cows, meanwhile, with cut hay, and 
2 tbs. oil cake and meal, and 2+ lbs. wheat 
screenings, ground. 

The thought struck me that I should like 
to know the value of carrots for making 
milk, so I selected the cow that calved last, 
for the trial. I weighed the hay, meal, and 
carrots, and fed perhaps 27 lbs. of hay, 4+ 
lbs. of mixed meal, and 22 lbs. of carrots, 
and she gave 35 lbs. of milk per day. I then 
left off the carrots and gave the same amount 
of meal, and all the hay she would eat, 
which was 33 lbs. per day. After feeding so 
for a week, I found she gave 23 lbs. of milk 
per day. I then gave her the carrots as be- 
fore, and in eight or ten days she came up 
again to 35 Ibs. of milk per day. 

This shows that carrots are worth to me 
to feed cows, 82 cents per 100 lbs. Hay is 
worth $20 per ton in the barn, and at 3 cents 
per quart, or one cent per pound for milk ; 
6 lbs. less hay, and 12 lbs. more milk gives 
18 cents for 22 Ibs. of carrots. My carrots 
are all gone now, or I would try one or two 
more cows. Next winter I hope to have an- 


other opportunity for experiment. 
South FRAMINGHAM, Mass. ABNER HAVEN. 
Rural New- Yorker 





MEADOW MUCK. 

We trust that many of our readers and 
correspondents will haul muck that has be- 
come dry and pulverized, into their barn cel- 
lars or under cover during the fall months 
If not convenient to get to barn or barn-yard, 
haul it on fields on which you intend to raise 
corn or potatoes, and put inheaps shaped so 
as to prevent soaking and leaching, as muck 
generally contains some lime and other solu- 
ble matter. If this should be attended to 
pretty generally by our readers and corre- 
spondents, we might expect to hear many 
favorable reports of the practice in the course 
of the ensuing season. That whichis hauled 
to the barn or near it, should be used ta mix 
up a fresh layer every week or so, with the 
contents of the privy, and to absorb the suds 
and discharges from the sink-spout in a vault 
dug near it. Some may also be used to mix 
with the droppings of the animals, and when- 
ever a compost of any kind is made, muck 
should enter into its composition. 

In any and all these ways excellent manure 
will be formed, which will speak for itself on 
the garden, corn-field or elsewhere. Muck 
by itself, a shovelfullin a hill, is agood appli- 
cation for potatoes. We hope muck will be 
used in allthe ways named, and that we 
shall hear of it. [Credit Lost. 


Enoiisu Farms anp Farmers.—Farms 0c- 
cupy two-thirds of the land of England. 
The number of the farms is 225,318; the 
average size is 111 acres. Two-thirds of 
the farms are under that size, but there are 
771 of above 1,000 acres. The large hold- 
ings abound in the south-eastern and eastern 
counties; the small farms in the north. 
There are 2,000 English farmers holding 
nearly 2,000,000 acres; and there are 97,- 











000 others who altogether do not hold more. 
There are 40,650 farmers who employ five 
laborers each; 16,501 have ten or more, and 
employ together 311,707 laborers ; 170 farm- 
ers have about sixty laborers each, and to- 
gether employ 17,000. 


A LETTER FROM A HORSE. 
—— ood 

As Iam nothing but a poor quadruped, a 
mere omnibus horse, I suppose you will hard- 
ly care to publish this letter; but I hope you 
will do it for the sake of humanity; if not for 
mine. When I lived in the country, where 
I was raised, I was accounted a good lively 
beast, and the country youngsters would 
spend all Sunday afternoons around me, rub- 
bing me down, admiring my fine proportions, 
and practicing me on the road. About four 
years ago, my owner getting rather hard up 
for money, to pay some bets he had lost on 
that famous mare Nancy Dawson, concluded 
I would bring a good price here in New- York ; 
so he put his son Peter Adolphus on my 
back, and sent me down to that noted city 
horse-jockey Billy Button. I had often heard 
my master speak of Mr. Button as being a 
highly honorable gentleman, and as he had 
occasionally been in our part of the country 
on business in this particular line, I remem- 
bered that he used to wear a white cravat, a 
green cloth coat with brass buttons, and a 
bell-crowned hat with the brim a good deal 
turned up at the sides. I fully expected 
that, when I got among the scrawny city nags, 
the comparison would be all in my favor, and 
Mr. Button would crack my value up to a 
pretty high standard ; but I was never more 
mistaken in my life. Mr. Button, after look- 
ing at me a while, shook his head very dubi- 
ously, and told Peter Adolphus that I was 
hardly the horse for this market, and in fact 
he thought he didn’t care to buy me at any 
price. He made out that! had three or four 
horse distempers (that I had never even heard 
the names of before), and said I looked old 
enough for a horse ten years ofage ; though, 
as true as I am now a jaded old hack, my age 
then was only five years anda week. Peter 
Adolphus was taken all aback, and looked as 
though hethought Mr. Button would be do- 
ing him a great favor by taking me off his 
hands asa gift; but my dander was up a lit- 
tle at being snubbed down in this manner, so 
when Mr. Button’s hand was fumbling about 
my mouth, I gave him a bite that I reckon he 
remembered forsometimeafter. ‘ Oh, well, 
Peter Adolphus,” says Button at last, “ I sup- 
pose you don’t care about taking, the old 
fellow home with you again, sol guess [ll 
give you seventy-five dollars for him, but if it 
wasn’t that yourold dad is a particular friend 
of mine, I wouldn’t give him stable room.” 

So, Peter Adolphus gave me a long, linger- 
ing look as farewell, pocketed his seventy- 
five dollars, and packed off home in a rail car. 
I now found that Mr. Button began to see all 
at once that I was a very valuable horse. 
He had Mr. Foodle and Mr. Racket to come 
and look at me. Well, they smoothed me 
down, and jooked in my mouth, praised my 
head, admired my legs and talked of my fine 
points ; so that I began to think that I was 
some horse after all, and pricked up my ears 
like an animal of spirit. Racket said I was 
well worth two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, and Foodle offered two hundred for me 
on the,spot: but Mr. Button shook his head 
(ina very different manner, though, from 
what he did when Peter Adolphus was on 
my back) and said that the best man’s money 
in town wouldn’t buy that critter unless it 
counted up to two hundred and fifty dollars. 
There was quite a run after me; a fresh ar- 
rival of a nag of character will draw the 
horse folks in shoals, and if I had been a 
prince of the Cannibal Islands I couldn’t have 
been examined with greater interest. At 








length Button got wind that Dr. Epsom 
wanted a good horse, so Dr. Epsom was 
brought to the stable; he was a thin, tall 
man, and had practice enough, as I afterward 
found to my sorrow, to kill or cure all the 
sick folks in town. When Button showed 
me off, I could see the doctor’s eye glisten. 
He said “ he wanted a horse that could stand 
it day and night,” and Button told him “ if he 
should have a horse made to order he couldn’t 
hit the mark better than to buy me,” and af- 
ter a little parley I was sold for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, when a black boy mounted 
me and rode me to thedoctor’s stable. Here 
my troubles began; Ihad no companion to 
share my labors or spell me off, and, as the 
doctor said, I had to be on the strain day and 
night. 

How many dismal, dreary hours, in the 
cold, dark nights of winter, I have spent 
standing before the doors of my owner’s pa- 
tients, it is not in horse arithmetic to compute. 
As you may suppose, in a year or two, my 
constitution began, to break, and I found some 
of those distempers that Button told Peter 
Adolphus about, creeping over me in earnest. 
I lost my flesh and got dispirited to such a 
degree that Dr. Epsom concluded he wanted 
a more sprightly nag, so he sold me to the 
omnibus proprietors to whom I now belong. 
Ah! what a taleI could here disclose of an- 
guish and horse suffering. It would draw 
tears, J am sure, from anything but an omni- 
bus driver. How I was whipped, and raced, 
and over-driven and over-laden, and jerked on 
my haunches every minute or two to take in 
passengers, no tongue but the tongue of an 
omnibus horse can tell. Isighed for my old 
place at Epsom’s, which, hard as it was, 
seemed in comparison, a horse paradise. I 
longed for death, and as my eye occasional- 
ly caught a glimpse of the glassy surface of 
the river, I sighed for a chance to jump in 
and drown myself. Ithought that the high- 
est point of endurance in horse agony had 
been reached, but I was yet to find a deeper 
depth in the refined cruelty of beings who call 
themselves human. Some demon, who takes 
special delight in inflicting curses on horse 
flesh, put it into the heads of my owners to re- 
duce their omnibus fare to three cents. Now, 
from being beaten as it were, with ox goads 
to make us go, my companions and I are 
threshed with scorpions. The greatly in- 
creased number of passengers at the ridicu- 
lously low fare, and the long spell of intense- 
ly hot weather, (ended a few days since,) 
have kept us for the last two months in a 
state of living death. 

Four of my poor brethren, who one after 
another groaned and panted with me in our 
toilsome lagging, have dropped dead at my 
side. I have not many days more to live 
myself, and some few mornings hence, 
should you pass through the Bowery, you will 
see my poor racked and beaten carcass lying 
in the gutter, with my visible ribs and ghast- 
ly countenance objects of derision to the pass- 
ers-by. Oh,I weepasI write this, for horses 
have sensibilities as well as men; more 
keen, I should hope than some men have. 
You probably remember that there is quite a 
rise of ground in .Chatham-square. Do try 
and be here some afternoon, between six 
and seven o’clock, when the pressure of 
travel is up town, and you will see us as, 
with almost bursting veins and perpetual 
lashing, we are straining up hill with an 
omnibus containing outside and in from 
thirty to thirty-six passengers. I have no 
doubt that the ghosts of my deceased broth- 
ers are flitting about this scene of their late 
torture, this place of inquisition for the blood 
of the wretched victims of my race. At the 
stables where I spend a brief portion of my 
miserable life, am accustomed to hear the 
stable boys very freely consign each other to 
a certain place, the name of whichI shal 
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not even mention, for the reason that gentle- 
men who will visit our establishment I no- 
tice never speak ofit. I understand that the 
climate of this place is excessively hot, and 
that it is intended as an abode of punishment 
for wicked bipeds, especially those who 
abuse poor horses and other animals. Well, 
‘you know, Messrs. Editors, that we horses 
have but little idea of theology, so you will 
not think me a very immoral animal when! 
acknowledge that sometimes, when! have 
been dragging my wearisome load up the 
horrid ascent of Chatham-square, I have not 
only felt that my owners, the driver, and all 
the passengers who were so cruelly over- 
burdening me, were fast hastening to the 
warm region to which I have alluded; but, 
in my heart’s agony, I have even wished 
they were there now. 
With great respect, I remain your exhausted 
and broken down BaRBAROSSA. 
Commercial Advertiser. 





AN ECCENTRIC MRS. BIDDY. 
neice 

Noruine seems so aimless and simple as 
ahen. She usually goes about in a vague 
and straggling manner, articulating to herself 
cacophonous remarks upon various topics. 
The greatest event in a hen’s life is com- 
pound, being made up of an egg and acackle. 
Then only she shows enthusiasm, when she 
descends from the nest of duty, and proclaims 
her achievement. If you chase her, she 
runs cackling; if you pelt her with stones, 
she streams through the air cackling all 
abroad till the impulse has run out, when 
she subsides quietly into asilly, gadding hen. 
Now and then, an eccentric hen may be 
found, stepping quite beyond the limits of 
hen-propriety. One such has persisted in 
laying her daily egg in the house. She 
would steal noiselessly in at the open door, 
walk up stairs, and leave a plump egg upon 
the children’s bed. The next day she would 
honor the sofa. On one occasion she se- 
lected my writing-table, and scratching my 
papers about, left her card, that I might not 
blame the children or servants for scattering 
my manuscripts. Her determination was 
amusing. One Sabbath morning, we drove 
her out of the second-story window, then 
again from the front hall. Ina few moments 
she was heard behind the house, and on 
looking out the window, she was just disap- 
pearing into the bed-room window on the 
ground-floor! Word was given, but before 
any one could reach the place, she had bolted 
out of the window with .victorious cackle, 
and her white, warm egg lay upon the lounge. 
I proposed to open the pantry-window, set 
the egg-dish within her reach, and let her put 
them up herself, but those in authority would 
not permit such a deviation from propriety. 
Such a breed of hens could never be popular 
with the boys. It would spoil that glorious 
sport of hunting hen’s nest. [Independant. 





A Maeniricent Farm ano Farmer.—A Ver- 
mont paper says: “Among the conspicu- 
ous men in the Vermont Legislature is Mr. 
B. G. Brigham, of Fairfield. He owns and 
cultivates 1,300 acres of land. Among his 
barn-yard items are two hundred and twenty 
cows, twenty horses, and five yoke of oxen. 
In his dairy he makes butter only. The aver- 
age yield of butter from the milk of each cow 
is One hundred and fifty pounds. Two huge 
‘dasher’ churns are set in motion by two 
‘horse-powers,’ and the butter is ‘ worked’ 
by the old-fashioned ‘ paddle.’ His stock of 
cattle consume about five hundred tons of 
hay annually. 20,000 lbs. of pork, 500 bush- 
els of wheat, from 400 to 500 bushels of corn, 
1,000 bushels of oats, and from 1,000 to 2,000 
bushels of potatoes, are among his yearly 
products. ‘The Man of Uz,’ in his best 
estate, could not do better than this. Mr. 





Brigham himself is got up with a breadth of 
beam, and in a style of magnificence propor- 
tionate to the extent of his possessions and 
agricultural products—he standing 6 feet 4 
in his boots, and weighing, by one of Fair- 
banks’ patent balances, 300 lbs. precisely.” 





RAIN- IN JULY AND AUGUST. 

Tue following statement, showing the 
amount of rain which fell in the different 
States of the Union during the months of 
July and August, we copy from the Washing- 
ton Globe. We presume it was compiled 
from the records in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute: 


In the following statement we have 
grouped adjoining States and sections, where 
the amount of rain which fell was nearly the 
same. The figures giving the amount ofrain 
are intended to represent the average, accord- 
ing to observations taken in different parts 
of each State : ' 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
it was very dry during both July and August. 
Rain in July, one and a half inches ; in Au- 
gust, one half inch. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode- 
Island, plenty of rain fell during the month 
of July, nearly or quite up to the average, 
but hardly any in August. Rain in July, 
three and a half inches; in August, half an 
inch. 

In New-York State in July, two and a 
half inches of rain fell—about an average. 
During the month of August there was but 
little rain in the northern section—half an 
inch ; in the southern, one inch; and in the 
city one and a half inches. 

In New-Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, 
there was no drouth in July. Rain in July, 
three and a half inches ; in August one inch. 

In western Pennsylnania, Ohio and Mich- 
igan, rain, during July, fell one and a half 
inches—in some places less ; in August, one 
half inch. 

The amount of rain wihch fell in Maryland 
and northern Virginia, according to the ta- 
bles, is nearly the same. Some parts of 
Maryland suffered from the drouth more 
severely than others. Rain in July, one and 
a half inches; in August one and a half 
inches. 

In both North and South Carolina there 
was plenty of rain during the two months, 
and the papers in both States during the pre- 
valence of the dry weather complained of 
too much rain in July. Rain in July, five 
inches ; in August, four and a half inches— 
nearly an average. 

In lower Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana, 
there was no drouth in either the month of 
July or August, but rather more than the 
average amount of -rain fell. Rainin July, 
five té six inches; in August, five to six 
inches. 

In Upper Georgia, Alabama, and Upper 
Mississippi, a fair amount of rain fell in both 
months. Rain in July, two inches anda 
half; in August three inches. 

In Lower Mississippi and Texas, during 
both months, abundant rain; very profuse 
rain in July, five to six inches; in August 
five to six inches, 

Rain in Tennessee, in July, two anda half 
inches ; in August, half an inch. 

In Kentucky, during both months, the 
drouth was very great, and the crops suf- 
fered severely, though a fair amount of rain 
fell. Rain in July, one and a half inches, in 
August, one and a half inches. 

In Indiana, during both months, there was 
a fair amount of rain in most parts of the 
State, but not up to the average. Rain in 
July, two and a half inches; irregular, in 
August, two anda half inches, — 
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Tn Illinois Missouri, and southern Iowa, 
extending west to Fort Kearny, and taking in 
western Arkansas, but little rain fell in either 
July or August. Rain in July, one inch; in 
August, one inch. 

Innorthern Iowa, rain in July, fourinches ; 
in August three inches ; plenty of rain. 

In Wisconsin there was great abundance of 
rain, more than anaverage inJuly. Rain in 
July, in some parts, eightinches ; other parts, 
four and a half inches; at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, five inches; in August, from two 
and a half to three inches 





KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 
—e—— 

George D. Norris of New-Market, in the 
northern part of Alabama, and within a few 
miles of the Tennessee line, where the ther- 
mometer sometimes sinks to zero, and again 
rises so as to render fire uncomfortable, has 
been for many years past very successful in 
keeping the sweet potato. He expresses 
the opinion in the Farmer’s Companion, that 
sweet potatoes may be kept as well at the 
north as atthe south. He does not usually 
lose a peck in 400 bushels. His method is 
in substance as follows: Provide a good 
open shed, on a dry, well-drained piece of 
ground, around which a goood trench is cut. 
As soon as the autumnal frosts have killed 
the leaves, carefully dig the potatoes, hand- 
ling them as if eggs, and make piles of them 
under the shed, each pile containing say ten 
or twenty bushels. The separate piles are, 
for the sake of removing a portion as wanted, 
during warm weather in winter, without dis- 
turbing the rest. Immediately cover each 
pile thickly with good wheat straw (not hay,) 
as light injures them, and cover the straw 
with a foot of earth. The shed keeps the 
whole dry. This is the whole process. It is 
found much better than packing in barrels 
with sand, which retains the moisture and 
rots them. The moisture is absorbed by the 
straw. They should never bebruised. The 
most successful keeper of the common pota- 
to we ever knew, always covered his large 
heaps (seventy or eighty bushels) with straw 
packed a foot thick, which absorbs the un- 
necessary moisture, so that he rarely lost a 
peck in one of these large heaps. Only three 
or four inches of earth was needed outside 
the straw; and if he had covered the whole 
with a shed, doubtless the roots would have 


been still more secure from any danger. 
Country Gentleman. 





Curwe Sueep Sxins witu Woot on.—Take 
one teaspoonfull of alum and two of saltpe- 
ter; pulverize and mix well together, then 
sprinkle the powder on the flesh side of the 
skin, and lay the two flesh sides together, 
leaving the wool outside. Then fold up the 
skins as tightly as you can and put themin a 
dry place. In two or three days, as soon as 
they are dry, scrape them with a blunt knife 
tillclean and supple. This completes the 
process, and makes a most excellent saddle 
cover. Otherskins which you desire to cure 
with fur on, may be treated in the same 
way. 


A Larce Yievp or Corn.—The “ Elkton 
(Md.) Democrat” says that at Battle Swamp, 
G. J. Fisher, Esq., has raised 1,600 bushels 
of corn, on a sixteen acre lot, in that neigh- 
borhood, which two years ago was a sedge 
field. The lot had guano applied to it three 
times in that period; the first application was 
200 lbs., the second 150, the third 400 lbs. to 
the acre, making in all 750 lbs. The corn 
was a white gourd seed, planted two and a 
half and three feet apart, with four stocks in 
a hill, and matured early. 








You had better be poisoned in your blood 
than your principles, 
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ALL ABOUT COOKING EGGS. 
a 
TO BOIL EGGS. 

Put a pint of water into asmall pan; when 
boiling, put two eggs in, and boil according 
to size—from two and a half to four minutes. 
Fresh-laid eggs will not take so long, and if 
only just set, are excellent for clearing the 
voice. 

To boil them for toast, they require six 
minutes ; take them out, throw them in cold 
water, remove the shell, and cut them into 
slices ; put them on the buttered toast, a lit- 
tle pepper and salt, and serve. These are 
excellent with a little ketchup put on the eggs, 
then bread-crumbed, salamandered over, and 
serve. 

BAKED EGGS. m 

Put half an ounce of butter into a small tin 
pan ; break four eggsin it, keeping the yolks 
whole, throw alittle pepper and bits of butter 
and salt over ; put in the oven, or before the 
fire, tillset, and serve. They will take about 
six minutes doing. 

POACHED EGGS. 

Put in a small pan half a pint of water, 
half a teaspoonfull of salt, three of vinegar ; 
when boiling, break carefully in the pan two 
nice eggs, simmer for four minutes, or till 
firm, but not hard; serve either on toast or 
fried bacon, or ham, or spinach, and on any 
minced and seasoned vegetable. 

MIXED EGGS. 

Break four eggs into a frying-pan, in which 
you have put two ounces of butter, a little 
salt and pepper ; set it onthe fire, stir round 
with a wooden spoon very quickly, to prevent 
sticking to the pan; when all set, serve 
either on toast or dish. Fried bacon cut in 
dice, a little chopped onions, or mushrooms, 
may be added to the above 

EGGS AND BACON. 

Cut some bacon very thin, put intoa frying- 
pan half an ounce of butter, or fat, lay the 
bacon init; when fried on one side, turnover, 
and break one egg on each piece; when the 
eggs, are set, put the slice under the bacon, 
and remove them gently into a dish. Ham 
may be done the same. 

EGGS CONVENT FASHION. 

Boil four eggs for ten minutes, put them 
in cold water, peel and slice thin one onion, 
put into a frying-pan one ounce of butter; 
when melted, add the onion, and fry white, 
then add a teaspoonful of flour, mix it well. 
add about halfa pint of milk, till forming a 
nice white sauce, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a quarter ditto of pepper; when nicely 
done, add the eggs, cut into six pieces each, 
crossways ; toss them up; when hot through, 
serve on toast. 

EGGS AND SAUSAGES. 

Boil four sausages for five minutes, when 
half cold cut them in half lengthways, put a 
little butter or fat in frying-pan, and put the 
sausages in and fry gently, break. four eggs 
into pan, cook gently, and serve. Raw 
sausages willdo as well, only keep them 
whole, and cook slowly. 

OMELETTES. 

Break four eggs into a basin, and half a 
teaspoonfull of salt anda quarter ditto of pep- 
per, beat them up well with a fork, put into 
the frying-pan one ounce and a half of butter, 
lard, or oil, which put on the fire until hot; 
then pour in the eggs, which keepon mixing 
quick with a spoon until all is delicately 
set; then let them slip to the edge of the pan, 
laying hold by the handle, and raising it slant- 
ways, which will give an elongated form to 
the omelette ; turn in the edges, let it set a 
moment, and turn it over on to a dish, and 
serve. {Exchange. 





Prosperity is no just scale; ad *rsity is 
the only true balance to weigh a friend. 





Never speak lightly of religion. 


| Sorticulturel Department 
rrment, 
RAPES RIPENING EARLIER THAN FORMERLY. 
METHOD OF CULTIVATION MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN CLIMATE. 

In a recent conversation with Dr. Under- 
hill, of Croton Point, he informed us that 
both the Isabella and Catawba are evident- 
ly ripening earlier, from year to year. Ten 
to twelve years since the earliest bunches of 
Isabellas were ready for market about the 
first of October. The past season they were 
equally forward on the 12th of September. 
this season has, however, been a remarkable 
one, and some allowance is to be made on 
that account ; but last year, and the year be- 
fore, the grapes were as mature about the 
18th of September, as formerly at the end of 
that month. 

Dr. U. thinks the Isabella may be cultiva- 
ted much farther north than has generally 
been supposed, by reducing the amount of 
fruit to the vine, so that there may be a 
greater flow of sap, and by this mens an 
earlier growth and maturity secured. He 
thinks much more depends upon the method 
of manuring, pruning and the general plan of 
cultivation, than upon climate, since they 
often ripen poorly even in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, when improperly managed, and yet, 
in the same season, ripen well in Massachu- 
setts. 





GRAPE BORDER FOR OPEN CULTURE. 


We have just finished a border, and as it 
fills up our ideal of what a border ought to 
be, we will give our method of proceeding, 
and items of expense, for the benefit of all 
lovers of grapes. It is undoubtedly true, 
that you can grow grapes in any soil that 
will grow corn ; but grapes, in their perfec- 
tion, can only be grown so far north as New- 
England, with extra care. We think perfect 
grapes at any reasonable cost, are much 
cheaper than the poor, sour, mildewed ar- 
ticles one often sees under the names of 
Catawbas, and Isabellas. Well ripened 
grapes are always saleable, at good prices, 
while a poor article can neither be eaten nor 
sold with profit. 

The part of the garden selected for a bor- 
der had recently been cleared of stones, and 
for two successive years, had been trenched 
and heavily manured. It slopes about two 
feet in fifty, so that a drain, laid parallel with 
the surface, would carry off all the water. 
It is so situated that the water from the sink- 
drain can be turned on to the upper end at 
pleasure, and be made to run the whole 
length of it. 

On this slope we cut a ditch four feet 
wide and four feet deep. In the bottom we 
found gravel and sand which was screened for 
the purpose of mixing with the water-lime. 
The pebbles also furnished excellent pack- 
ing about the joints of the tile. When the 
ditch was properly graded at the bottom, we 
drew a line from one end to the other, very 
“taught.” This served as a guide to perfect 
the grade where it was not even, and to lay 
the cement. The cement we prepared by 





mixing. a bushel of water-lime with two 








bushels of sand. The mixing was done ina 
dry state, and then about a pail full made 
into morter at a time. 

Taking a straight-edged board, three 
inches wide by six feet long, we placed it 
flat-wise immediately upon the line, and 
commenced laying the mortar and smoothing 
it with a common trowel. When we had 
put down cement the length of the board, 
we immediately put down the horse-shoe 
tile upon it; moving the board along the 
next six feet, we repeated the operation, and 
so on, until the whole sixty-five feet of the 
border was finished. The foundation of the 
border was now laid, the lower end of the 
drain emptying on to a terrace below, and 
the upper end communicating with a chim- 
ney, sO as to give a constant circulation of 
air after the ditch was filled up. The next 
step was to guard the joints of the tile 
against the dirt which would naturally 
work into the crevices. We put around 
each joint enough of sifted pebbles to com- 
pletely cover it, making a strainer. As an ad- 
ditional precaution, and to furnish lime for 
the plants, we put in a load of oyster-shells, 
completely covering the tile. 


The next step was to furnish food for the 
vines fora long series of years. We pro- 
cured from a butcher’s yard a half ton or 
over of fresh bones, the heads of beeves, 
calves, and sheep, with scraps of wool, hair, 
and skin, and laid them immediately upon 
the oyster-shells. On the bones we put a 
layer of corn-stalks and salt hay, as a still 
further protection to the drain. We then 
filled in a few inches of the earth that had 
been thrown out of the ditch. The next 
item of food for the vines was a layer of 
charcoal cinders, taken from the privy vault. 
This was covered with muck, two or three 
inches deep. Coarse stable-manure was 
laid upon this, then a layer of surface-earth, 
then stable manure, &c., and finally surface- 
soil finished the border. 

We planted two Catawbas and four Dianas 
in this border, mixing crushed bones and the 
saturated charcoal cinders with the soil about 
the roots of each plant. 

A border thus thoroughly prepared, we 
think, will have several advantages over or- 
dinary planting. It will pass off the excess 
of water in the Spring, and raise the temper- 
ature of the soil so that the vines will start 
earlier, and the fruit will come to maturity 
several days sooner. We think Catawbas 
can be grown further north, in this way, than 
in undrained soil. 

The constant circulation of air through the 
drain will be a good safeguard against 
the drouth of our Summers. The grape is a 
gross feeder and often suffers from the 
drouth. 

Liquid manures can be applied in any 
quantity without damaging the roots of the 
vines. The soap-suds from the sink-spout 
can run upon the border, through the Sum- 
mer, furnishing the vines with potash, and 
giving fruit and foliage the greatest luxuri- 
ance. Potash is a specific fertilizer for the 
grape. We think, also, the drain will be a 
great safeguard against the mildew. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that this is too 
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much trouble and expense for a few grapes. 
But “ what is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well,” will be founda safe. maxim in 
gardening. The billis not very-extravagant. 
One bushel of lime, 50 cents; one load: of 
bones, $2; oyster shells, 50cents; manure, 
$3 ; four days’ labor, $4; sixty horse-shoe 
tiles, at four cents each, $2 40—making the 
whole bill $12 40. If any one thinks this 
too much to pay for grapes for his family, 
for a generation, he appreciates that fruit 
less than we do. Any man of common in- 
genuity can do the whole work, and where 
the manure is made upon the premises the 
expense would be lessened. The vines were 
of our own grewing, and these we have not 
reckoned in the cost. If they must be pur- 
chased, it will bring your whole bill within 
twenty dollars, which is much less than 
many a head of a household wastes on much 
meaner gratifications. 





FACTS IN GRAPE CULTURE. 
Ee eee ; 

E. A. McKay, of Naples, N. Y., gives, 
through the Horticulturist, some interesting 
facts in regard to the mode adopted by him 
in the cultivation of an acre of Isabella 
grape vines. The vines were planted five 
years ago last spring, one vine to a square 
rod. The holes are dug to about two feet 
deep and six to eight feet across. In the 
bottom of each of these holes was placed 
half the carcass of an ox—a drove of eighty 
oxen having died in the neighborhood while 
on their way to market. The holes were 
then half filled with good surface soil. Six- 
teen loads of leather shavings, which had 
been accumulating at a currier’s shop, were 
then divided equally among the 160 holes, 
which were then filled by surface soil, mixed 
with the leather. A bushel of well-rotted 
stable manure, mixed with the same quan- 
tity of charcoal dust, completed the prepara- 
tion for the vines. He states that most of 
the vines measured last spring, a foot in cir- 
cumference, some of them fifteen inches, 
and one seventeen inches. He allowed them 
to bear considerably the past season, and the 
quality of the fruit was so superior as to 
command fourteen cents a pound, when most 
grapes of the same kind were selling at the 
same place at twelve and a half cents a 
pound. The crop of the present season he es- 
timated at 20 lbs. to the vine, or 3,000 lbs. to 
the acre. He states that he has repeatedly 
dug down to the bones, and found them 
“completely surrounded with a net-work of 

living, fibrous roots.” 





SULPHUR WITH LIME VS, MILDEW. 

In a small vinery here, 34 feet long, two 
vines were planted, one at each end; three 
shoots were trained horizontally from each 
other alternately. At the end of five years 
the shoots from each had nearly reached the 
opposite ends ; they have been spurred and 
have borne abundant crops every year, a 
little fire heat has been used, and the fruit 
ripens generally about the middle of August. 
In June, 1852, although it will be observed 
the vines were trained horizontally, mildew 
made its appearance in spots all over the 
house ; a little sulphur was used, but the 
disease increased over every shoot, leaf and 
bunch, and the grapes were nearly all use- 
less. Again, in June, 1853, the mildew 
made its appearance, sulphur was more lib- 
erally used, but the disease increased, al- 
though checked a Iiftle, and the bunches 
were all affected. This year, 1854, early in 
February, the house was washed with lime- 


water with a little sulphur in it, every avail- 
able piece of plaster and brickwork, the fine 
included, being operated on; in June, the 
same suspicious spots of mildew made their 
appearance; in the evening when the flue 
was just hot-enough to bear the hand on it, 
it was done-over with a mixture of sulphur 
and water, with a little lime in it, and again 
repeated at. a week’s end. ‘Ihe mildew en- 
tirely disappeared, and the grapes ripened at 
the usual time, an excellent crop. The idea 
of washing the fiue with sulphur was taken 
from an article in your volume for 1853, and 
I think it is an invaluable recipe. OD. S. 
Woopsrince, Suffolk. Gardener’s Chronicle. 


SEEDLING PEACHES, 
. . 

We consider it to be an object for all en- 
gaged in the cultivation of peaches to regard 
more favorably the importance of raising 
seedling peach trees, and not depend too 
much upon raising foreign varieties by bud- 
ding. September is the most favorable month 
for selecting pits of the most choice kinds to 
grow seedlings from. Procure peaches of 
the largest and most desirable sorts, ripen- 
ing from the middle of August to the last of 
September, and a few October peaches of 
good quality. When the pulp is removed, 
place the pits in seperate parcels, according 
to variety, in a cool and rather moist place. 
We prefer white peaches, because in a cold, 
wet season the yellow varieties are more 
acid. If possible save no pits froma tree 
that grew in a garden or orchard where in- 
ferior kinds were grown; if this can not be 
done, get them from trees as far distant as 
possible. 

At any time before the ground freezes up, 
select a safe place—put the pits in the earth 
and cover them with about three inches of 
soil, and permit them to remain unmolested 
until early in the Spring. Having prepared 
the ground, mark it off into drills with a plow 
orhoe. Crack suchof the pits as are not 
opened by the action of the frost ; plant them 
about ten inches apa_ in the drills, and cover 
about two inches. When sufficiently large 
prune all the branches off that are below one 
foot from the ground. Cut none from the 
tree above a foot.—in after culture trim ac- 
cording to the shortening-in mode of pruning. 
Transplant at one year old. 

If proper care is observed in selecting and 
preparing the pits, there will hardly be a fail- 
ure in having peaches as good, probably 
some superior, to the parent trees, the seed- 
lings often partaking of the qualities of the 


two kinds growing near each other. 
Michigan Farmer. 








ABELIA UNIFLORA. 
——@e— 

Tue management ofthis really pretty, hard- 
wooded green-house plant is very simple, and 
although it is considerably less vigorous in 
habit than Abelia floribunda, it lowers much 
more freely than that species, producing, 
when well grown, its delicate purplish-white 
pentstemon-like flowers in profusion. Cut- 
tings of this Abelia, selected from the half- 
ripened wood, root readily in the propagating 
house, if inserted under a bell-glass not later 
than the middle of October. The contents 
of the cutting-pot should be one-third crocks 
for drainage, one-third finely-sifted peat and 
sand, surmounted by an equal quantity of 
clean silver sand. By the second week in 
November the cuttings will be sufficiently 
rooted to dispense with the bell-glass ; the 
young plants should then begradually inured 
to light and air, preparatory to being removed 
to their winter quarters, on a shelf as near 
the glass as may be convenient, in an airy 
part of the green-house, where, if proper care 
be taken not to over water them, by the first 





week in the following March the young stores 





will have acquired sufficient strength to be 
potted singly into 3-inch pots. For compost 
use two-thirds turfy peatand one-third.sha 

sand. After potting, and-until the roots be- 
gin to penetrate the fresh mould, the plants 
should be kept close, after which they can 
be removed to the platform or stage of the 
green-house. They will now commence 
growing freely, the pots will become filled 
with roots, so as to require a second shift 
into 5-inch pots. The same compost as be- 
fore should be again employed; pot firmly, 
and drain well. The plants should be neat- 
ly staked and tied out, and should be re- 
arranged intheir formersituation. They will 
now require plenty of water and a constant 
supply of air; and in order that the future 
specinens may exhibit a stocky and fur- 
nished appearance, the laterals should not be 
permitted to grow (without being stopped) 
any length beyond what the intended shape 
of the plants require. Pursue this course 
until the middle of the following August, 
when the final shift for the season may be 
given with safety, using 6-inch pots for the 
purpose. They should be allowed to com- 
plete their growth, and be wintered in the 
green-house. Treated as above, this Abelia 
may be had in full bloom by the end of the 
following May, and it will continue to _pro- 
duce a good supply of flowers during the 


three succeeding months. R. Mizss. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuis society will hold its sixth session at 
Cleveland, on the 5th of December. An 
effort is being made to collect a valuable 
class of facts in regard to fruit culture at the 
West. A circular, addressed. to the mem- 
bers, requests each to come prepared to sub- 
mit accurate information on she following 
points, viz: The fruits cultivated in his re- 
gion, both by himself « -d others, giving the 
proper name, and all local and other syno- 
nyms within his knowledge. The character 
of both surface and subsoil where each fruit 
is grown ; the aspect and elevation ; wheth- 
er level or sloping; the varieties of soil; 
locations ; manures, method and time of ap- 
plying them ; productiveness; pruning, &c. 

The influence of the stock on the health 
and duration of the varieties grafted, or bud- 
ded on the same, and the relative merits of 
the two modes of propagation, if any. Also 
the relative effect of root grafting—as prac- 
tised by many nurserymen—and stock graft- 
ing, on the health and duration of the tree. 

Observations on insects injurious to fruit, 
trees,and vines. The diseases or maladies 
to which they are subject, with the best 
modes to counteract these evils—with any 
other information of interest on the subject. 





A New Puan To save Peacu Trers.—A 
writer in the New-York Times recommends 
the sowing of tansy about the roots of peach 
trees, as a means. of preserving them. He 
says that he once knew a large peach tree 
which was more than forty years old, while 
several generations of similar trees, in the 
same soil, had passed away. This led to an 
examination, anda bed of tansy was discov- 
ered about the trunk. It-was naturally in- 
ferred that the preservation of this tree to 
such a green old age was attributabie to the 
presence of this plant. I was decided to try 
the experiment on others, and accordingly a 
few of the roots were placed about each of 
the other trees on the premises, some. of 
which gave signs of decay. Not only has it ° 
preserved for several years the sound trees, 
but renovated those that were unsound. The ~ 
odor of the plant, he says, doubtless keeps 
off the insect enemies of this kind of. tree, 
and it might have the same effect on others, 
as the plum, apple and pear, as well as the 
elm, sycamore and other ornamental trees, 
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New-York, Wednesday, Nov. 15. 








A WORD TO CARELESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


We publish the following letter received, 
that the writer may know that we have his 
money, and that his paper will be sent when 
he tells us to which one of the seventeen 
Milfords, in the United States, it shall be 
mailed—and also to call attention to the ne- 
cessity of avoiding a very common thought- 


less habit : 
Mitrorp, Nov. 2, 1854. 
Messrs. ALLEN & Co.: 
Gentlemen : Please send me the Agricul- 


turist to this office for one year. I inclose 
two dollars to pay for the same. 
Respectfully yours, G. E. D—-. 


It is annoying to receive, as we frequently 
do, letters to which we can not reply ; and 
probably correspondents frequently complain 
of our inattention, when the fault is all their 
own. If the Post-master’s stamp on letters, 
when this is readable, did not give us a clue 
to the State, as well as the town, our corre- 
spondents’ favors would still more frequently 
receive no reply. We keep an alphabetical 
index of the names of Post-offices where 
subscribers reside, but not of the individual 
names, as this would be an endless task. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
PREPARATION FOR PLANTING. 

We have had frequent inquiries of late as 
to the preparation of Osage orange seed be- 
fore planting ; and we republish some of the 
methods which have proved most success- 
ful : 

The seed of the Osage orange is so closely 
bound up in the fibrous substance of the 
fruit, that it takes a long time for it to re- 
ceive from the soil enough moisture to in- 
duce sprouting. To effect this, the process 
recommended by H. P. Byram, of Louisville, 
Ky., is a good one, viz: Put the seed to soak 
two weeks before planting, in vessels con- 
taining not more than two quarts each, and let 
it stand for three days. The water is then 
turned off, and the seed, covered with a 
cloth, is set in a warm room, taking care to 
keep it moist. Ifthe weather prove favor- 
able the process may be hastened by placing 
the vessel in a hot-house; in either case, 
the seed is planted as soon as it begins to 
germinate. 

It has also been recommended to soak the 
seed in warm water, until it begins to swell; 
or, after having soaked twenty-four hours, 
that it be tied up in a bag and buried in moist 
earth, examining it weekly to see when the 
sprouting begins. There is also another 
method—of soaking the seed two weeks be- 
fore planting. 

Our method has been, to steep the seed in 
a mixture of warm water and soot, and after 
letting it stand eight days under the stove, 
to sow it in ground carefully prepared, and 
in drills eighteen inches apart, after the man- 
ner of peas. In about six weeks, it comes 
up, and after being weeded and®properly at- 
tended to, grows vigorously. 
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DUKE OF GLO’STER 
fem sili 

Azove we have the pleasure of presenting 
our readers with a cut of the Short Horn 
bull Duke of Glo’ster, (11,382), one of the 
very choicest animals that was ever imported 
into this country. He was calved Sept. 14th, 
1850; got by Grand Duke (10,284), out of 
Duchess 59th, by 2d Duke of Oxford (9,046) ; 
Duchess 56th, by 2d Duke of Northumber- 
land (3,646); Duchess 5ist, by Cleveland 
Lad (3,407); Duchess 41st, by Belvidere 
(1,706) ; Duchess 32d, by 2d Hubback 
(1,423); Duchess 19th, by Hubback (1,423); 
Duchess 12th, by the Earl (646) ; Duchess 
4th, by Ketton 2d (710); Duchess Ist, by 
Comet (155) ; by Favorite (252); by Daisy 
Bull (186); by Favorite (252) ; by Hubback 
(319); by J. Brown’s Red Bull (97). 

The Duke of Glo’ster was purchased at 
the late Earl Ducie’s sale, in August, 1853, 
for 650 guineas ($3,250), by Messrs. Becar 
and Morris, of New-York. These gentlemen 
had instructed their agent to bid as high as 
1,200 guineas ($6,000), rather thannot obtain 
him. He was left after his purchase with 
Mr. Tanqueray, of England, till last month, 
when he was shipped to his owners in New- 
York, where he arrived in excellent health, 
and was immediately sent to the farm of Mr. 
Morris, at Mount Fordham, Westchester. 
We are informed that if his owners would 
have left him in England, they could have 
taken 1,000 guineas ($5,000) for him, so 
highly is he esteemed there. 

The Duke of Glo’ster, though in excellent 
health when we called’ to examine him, 
active and in good working order, was not 
in what may be termed tip-top show conditiun; 
having suffered somewhat, as all large ani- 
mals inevitably must on a long voyage 
across the Atlantic. We intend to speak of 
him critically hereafter, when he has got 
completely over the effects of his voyage ; 
and therefore content ourselves at present 
by saying, his color is nearly all red, mingled 
with a little white ; and that he has the char- 
acteristics in an eminent degree of the fam- 
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MORRIS AND BECAR’S STOCK. 


—_———_< 


ous Duchess tribe of Short Horns, as bred 
in such high perfection by the late Thomas 
Bates, of Yorkshire. The engraving of the 
Duke of Glo’ster, above, is a good likeness, 
and our readers can judge from that as well 
as ourselves, whether this high bred and 
famous animal is worthy of their considera- 
tion. 

After examining the bull we walked out to 
an adjoining meadow to take a look at 
Duchess 66th, also purchased at Earl Ducie’s 
sale, at the same time as the Duke of Glo’s- 
ter. For her, Messrs. Becar and Morris paid 
700 guineas ($3,500), the highest price ever 
yet given for a Short Horn cow in England. 
If her present owners would have left her 
there, they could also have taken a large ad- 
vance over what was paid for her ; but as 
they are quite as able to hold such animals 
as John Bull himself, and moreover take no 
little pride and pleasure in breeding choice 
stock, and are ambitious to stand as high as 
any other gentlemen in this department, 
they wisely, as we think, declined all offers, 
and brought her to this country as a mate 
to the Duke. Her color is rich roan. She 
is of great size and constitution, a deep 
milker, fine in all her points, and one of the 
most noble and ,imposing cows we ever 
looked at. She will be a wonder among the 
public when brought to the show yard, that 
is certain. 

Duchess 66th was calved October 25th, 
1850 ; got by 4th Duke of York (10,167), out 
of Duchess 55th, by the 4th Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (3,649) ; Duchess 38th, by Nor- 
folk (2,377); Duchess 33d, by Belvidere 
(1,706) ; Duchess 19th, by second Hubback 
(1,423) ; &c., as in the pedigree of the Duke 
of Glo’ster above. 

We congratulate Messrs. Becar and Mor- 
ris, and the public, upon the acquisition of 
such valuable stock ; and all we have left to 
desire is, that it will breed long and well 
here, and be duly appreciated by our coun- 
trymen. 





Have no very intimate friends. 
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THINGS I SEE HERE AND THERE. 
—_——— . 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 
—egpinn 

I sometimes see two families living side 
by side, with nearly the same means and the 
same in numbers ; and one is in constant tur- 
moil and confusion, and the other always 
quiet, pleasant and agreeable. What makes 
the difference? In one the lady has been 
rightly and thoroughly educated for her pro- 
fession, and in the other every thing con- 
nected with house-keeping is new and dis- 
tasteful. To one the broom and the dish- 
cloth and the gridiron are familiar things. 
She does not consider her hands polluted by 
any of the implements of cooking, and she 
never has a servant as wise as she is herself 
in the mysteries of pounding and compound- 
ing, and therefore she is never deceived and 
never imposed upon. 

The other hates the sight of a kitchen, and 
knows nothing about the preparation of any 
article of food which she is in the habit of 
ordering, and therefore does not know 
whether she can afford it, nor whether, if 
prepared, it is done as economically as it 
might be and should be. 

In one there are three servants, and every 
thing is half done and at “loose ends ;” and 
in the other there is one servant, and a place 
for every thing and every thing in its place. 
What makes the difference? Only this: 
that one lady sees to every thing herself— 
looks into every nook and corner, and saves 
every crumb and scrap, and the other sees 
to—nothing. 

I am far from thinking that every lady 
should cook, or wash, or iron, any more 
than that every man should dig, and plow, 
and mow, and thresh, when he can do some- 
thing else to much better advantage. But 
the work of a farm is never done well when 
the owner does not sometimes work with 
his men. So the work of a house is never 
done well when she who directs does not 
prove that she can practice as well as 
preach. 

I do not know a more thorough lady than 
this one whose house is always in such 
thorough order, nor one whose hands are so 
expert in every species of labor—one of the 
proofs, of which there are many, that a true 
lady makes the best house-keeper, and one 
who is not capable of making a good house- 
keeper is not capable of being a lady ! though 
she may be very delicate, and knows how to 
bow, and courtesy, and dress, and dance. 

I often hear it remarked of a family of 
daughters, ‘‘ What excellent wives they will 
make!” because they are great workers. 
But those who work most do not always ac- 
complish most. They often waste more 
than they save by their labor. It is a preva- 
lent idea among farmers, and mechanics 
especially, that they must not think of hav- 
ing a lady for a wife, because they need a 
wife to work. While it is only a lady, a 
well-educated lady, who can work efficiently, 
economically, and systematically. No wo- 
man, under any circumstances, should be 
obliged or consent to drudge the whole time. 
Those who do, neglect their children, and 
destroy their health—make a wreck of their 
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nerves, and become fretful and useless ere 
life is half spent. 

Comparisons are often made between our 
grandmothers and the mothers of the present 
day, recounting the great labors the former 
performed. But it was not so difficult ob- 
taining good help in those ‘days as in-these, 
and those who were at all well off did not 
think of doing without it. Those who did, 
drove their children out of sight to take care 
of themselves, did what they could, and left 
the rest undone. They ate and drank, and 
lived from day to day, and year to year ; but 
they did not live comfortably, or as Chris- 
tian people should. 


I know ladies whose husbands are enjoy- 
ing an income of ten thousand dollars a year, 
who wash all the dishes of the family’ morn- 
ing and evening, if the house is full of com- 
pany, and rub the silver, skim the milk, take 
care of the butter, make all the sweet-meats, 
and go through the kitchen and pantries 
every morning and see that every thing is in 
order. These things they consider no part 
of a servant’s business, as they certainly are 
not. This thorough supervision is every 
woman’s duty, and every true woman’s 
pleasure. 

The farmer may work hard all summer 
and fall, but all the winter—especially in 
these days of threshing-machines—he may 
rest. But for his wife there is no rest—win- 
ter and summer are alike— the work is 
never done.” 

Men, and farmers especially, are proverb- 
ial for liking to “live well,” and it is this 
“living well” which makes slaves of the 
women the world over. They do live on 
the fat of the land—live a great deal too well 
for their health, and many of them too well 
for the interest of their pockets. Those 
who work hard need good nourishing food, 
but grease is not nourishing, and this ingre- 
dient is altogether too common in the dishes 
upon farmer’s tables. The frying-pan is too 
frequently resorted to, for no kind of food, 
meat, vegetable, or cake, is healthy, fried. 
Meat should be roasted, broiled, or boiled, 
and cakes should be baked. This is the de- 
cision of all good physicians and physiolo- 
gists ; but people are such slaves to their 
palates, that it seems impossible to give any 
efficiency to the laws of health or comfort. 

A farmer’s family always have comforta- 
ble food : flour, rye, Indian corn, and buck- 
wheat, with eggs, cream and milk in abund- 
ance, which may be moulded into infinite 
varieties of good things that are palatable 
and healthy. 

When a young lady buys her crockery, it 
is just as well, and as cheap, to get that 


which corresponds, and will give a pretty. 


look to her table, as to get a dozen different 
colors and forms ; and then it does not take 
so long, when once the art is acquired, to 
arrange a table in a neat and orderly man- 
ner, as it does to have things here, there, 
and every where, in a different place every 
time. 

On the table from which I have made this 
drawing, I dare say, no article has varied a 
hair’s-breadth from its position for ten, and, 
perhaps, twenty years. It looks so simple, 





and I know will look to many s0 ridiculous, 
that I hesitated long about transferring it to 
the American Agriculturist ; but I know so 
well the way hundréds and hundreds of ta- 
bles are laid, from mere thoughtlessness, 
that I venture to se¢ this, hoping those who 
have every thing in “apple-pie order” will 
have patience with me for attempting to 
teach those who I know do not. 

Fig. 1, is the breakfast and tea table, which 
are so nearly alike as to need but one rep. 
resentation; and I set a common, old-fash- 
ioned square table, presuming these are still 
the most common—though I hope they are 
not, as oval ones are prettiest and most con- 


venient. 
Fig. 1.—Breakfast and Tea. 
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TT... Tray. W..Warm bread or muffins—meat, for 
B. . Butter. G..Cold bread. (breakfast. 
P..Preserves. K,..Cake—Salt and pepper at breakfast. 
©..Cheese. E E.. Extras. 
%..Plates. § %¥t+..Plate, knife and fork. 


Knife and fork handles together, blade of knife toward 
the plate. Tray always covered with a white napkin— 
cups and saucers on the side toward the lady who pours 
the tea, and sugar-bowl and cream-pot opposite. 














Fig. 2.—Dinner. - 
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RK. . Butter. MM. . Meat. N.. Sauce or cheese. 
VV. . Vegetables. ©..Castor. EE EE..Extras. 
B..Bread. P..Potatoes. K+ .. Pickles, 


$r§ §T§..Salts, with spoons crossed each side—or in op- 
posite corners of the table. 


My table, it will be seen, is a good old- 
fashioned country table. It is not genteel 
in the city to have cheese for tea, (or any 
thing else!) but this fashion is very little 
heeded in the country. 

At breakfast and supper the lady pours 
the tea while the gentlemen help to eatables. 
The quickest, most convenient, and hand- 
somest way of helping at dinner, is, for the 
gentJeman to put upon his plate meat and the 
vegetables nearest to him, and the lady put 
upon her plate those nearest to her, and then 
exchange, and each having supplied the plate 
taken from the other, hand it to those near- 
est, and so on, till all are helped. 
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Hos’ Corner. 
COUNTRY VS. CITY CHILDREN. 
COMFORT TO ASPIRANTS AFTER CITY LIFE. 


Amone all the grateful gifts of summer, 
none, I think, has been deeper and more va- 
rious, than the sight of the enjoyment of the 
children. I do pity children in a city. 
There is no place for them. The streets are 
full of bad boys that they must not play 
with, and the houses of furniture that they 
must not touch. They are always in some- 
body’s way, or making a noise out of proper 
time—for the twenty-fifth hour of the day is 
the only time when people think children 
should be noisy. There is no grass for their 
feet, no trees for climbing, no orchards or 
nut-laden trees for their enterprize. 

But here has been a troup of children, of 
three families, nine that may be called chil- 
dren, (without offense to any sweet fifteen,) 
that have had the summer before them to 
disport themselves as they chose. There 
are no ugly boys to be watched, no danger- 
ous places to fall from, no bulls or wicked 
hippogriffs to chase them. They are up and 
fledged by breakfast, and then they are off 
in uncircumscribed liberty till dinner. They 
may go to the barn, or to any of three orch- 
ards, or to either of two woods, or to either 
of two springs, or to grand-ma’s, (who are 
the very genii of comfort and gingerbread 
to children.) They can build all manner of 
structures in wet sand, or paddle in the 
water, and even get their feet wet, their 
clothes dirty, or their pantaloons torn, with- 
out its being reckoned against them. They 
shuffle along the road to make a dust in the 
world, they chase the hens, hunt sly nests, 
build fires on the rocks in the pastures and 
fire off Chinese crackers, until they are sur- 
feited with noise ; they can run, wade, halloo, 
stubb their toes, lie down, climb, tumble 
down, with or without hurting themselves, 
just as much as they please. They may 
climb in and out of wagons, sail chips in the 
water-trough at the barn, fire apples from 
the sharpened end of a limber stick, pick up 
baskets filled with brilliant apples in competi- 
tion with the hired men, proud of being 
‘almost men.” Their hands, thank fortune, 
are never clean, their faces are tanned, their 
hair is tangled within five minutes after 
combing, and a button is always off some- 
where. The day is a creation especially 
made for children. Our Noble has been 
at least equal to one hand and one foot 
extra for frolic and mischief, to each of the 
urchins. But grandest of all joy, highest in 
the scale of rapture, the last thing talked of 
before sleep, and the first thing remembered 
in the morning, is the going for a-nutting. 
Oh! the hunting of little baskets, the irre- 
pressible glee, as bags and big baskets, into 
which little ones are to disembogue, come 
forth! Then the departure, the father or 
uncle climbing the tree— oh! how high !”— 
the shaking of limbs, the rattle of hundreds 
of chestnuts, which squirrels shall never 
see again, the eager picking up, the merry 
ohs! and ouches! as nuts come plump 
down on their bare heads, the growing heap, 
the approaching dinner by the brook, on 
leaves yellow as gold, and in sunlight yel- 
lower still, the mysterious baskets to be 
opened, the cold chicken, the bread slices 
—ah! me! one would love to be twenty 
boys or a boy twenty times over, just to ex- 
perience the simple, genuine, full, unalloyed 
pleasure of children in a wood, with father 
and mother “ a-nutting!” [Independent. 
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Fortune when once let go is seldom 
caught. 





Keep good company or none. 





FORTUNES OF A PIN. 

In the year 1789, a boy, called Lafitte, first 
appeared in Paris. He was poor, and greatly 
desired to obtain an inferior place in a bank- 
ing-house. Furnished witha letter of intro- 
duction, he went to the house of a rich 
Swiss banker to ask foremployment. He 
was friendless, timid, and care-worn, and the 
banker thinking him unfit for a clerk, told 
him he had no room for him in his office. 


The lad left the banker’s richly gilded 
room with a sad heart. While crossing the 
court-yard, with drooping head, he saw a pin 
on the ground ; he stooped down, took it up, 
and placed it carefully in the corner of his 
coat. He did not think at the time that this 
act, so trifling in itself, would be the turning 
point in his life, and the means of his future 
splendid success. 

The banker saw from his window what 
had taken place, and, attaching great import- 
ance to trifles, he was impressed by the cir- 
cumstance. This simple action gave him a 
key to the character of Lafitte. It was a 
proof oforder and prudence. And he thought 
that a young man who could thus take care 
of a pin, would surely make a good clerk, 
and merit the trust and good wishes of his 
employer. 

The same evening Lafitte received a note 
from the banker, offering him a situation in 
his counting-house, and asking him to come 
and fill the place at once. 

The discerning banker was not deceived 
in his ‘hopes ; for he soon found that the 
young pin-saver possessed all the good qual- 
ities he expected. From a clerk Lafitte soon 
advanced to be cashier, and at length was 
received into partnership, and afterwards be- 
came the owner of the largest bank in Paris, 
and one of the richest men in the world. 
He was not only rich, generous, great and 
powerful, but was chosen a deputy of the 
people, and made President of the Council 
of Ministers, and was in every respect the 


most influential citizen of France. 
Credit Lost. 





STOLEN FRUIT. 
—_—o-——_ 

In Gunning’s “ Sketches,” a new English 
book, he tells this story of Dr. Ogden, Pro- 
fessor of Geology : 

The Doctor had taken a great fancy to a 
lad who had been in his service three or 
four years ; he was much pleased with his 
management of a garden which was attached 
to his house, and of which he was particular- 
ly fond. A cherry tree which had been 
planted some time, which should have pro- 
duced very choice fruit, had constantly 
failed. To the Doctor’s great delight it at 
last showed signs of bearing, and about a 
dozen cherries after a while began to assume 
atempting appearance. Returning one day 
from his ride, he missed some of his cherries 
and accused the boy of having taken them. 
“ T have not touched them,” replied the boy, 
‘*‘as true as God’s in heaven,” (a very com- 
mon mode of assertion among inferior peo- 
ple at that time,) ‘ That’s a good lad! sit 
thee down, and I'll give thee a glass of wine, 
for thou wouldst not tell me a lie!” Going 
to a closet he put a pretty strong dose of an- 
timonial wine into a glass which the boy 
drank off, and was preparing to leave the 
room but his master kept him in conversa- 
tion. At length the boy was making a hasty 
retreat, saying he did not feel well. ‘Do 
not quit the room,” said the doctor, “sit 
thee down thou wilt soon be better; and 
ringing the bell, he ordered a jug of warm 
water, which he administered very freely, 
at the same time providing a basin. The 
cherries soon made their appearance, as the 
Doctor anticipated, to the great consterna- 
tion of the lad. ‘‘Where’s the God in hea- 


ven?” said the Doctor. ‘Thou miscreant' 
get thee out of my house!” He quitted it 
the same day, but not till the Doctor had 
shown him his will, in which he had left 
him two hundred pounds. 





MY MOTHER KNOWS BEST. 


A party of little girls stood talking beneath 
my window. Some nice plan was on foot ; 
they were going into the woods, and they 
meant to make oakleaf trimming, and pick 
berries, and carry luncheon. Oh, it was a 
fine time they meant to have. “ Now,” said 
they to one of their number, “ Ellen, run 
home and ask your mother if you may go. 
Tell her we are all going, and you must.” 
Ellen, with her green cape bonnet, skipped 
across the way, and went into the house op- 
posite. She was gone some time. 

The little girls kept looking up to the win- 
dows very impatiently. At length the door 
opened, and Ellen came down the steps. 
She did not seem to be in a hurry to join her 
companions, and they cried out: “ You got 
leave? You are going, are you?” Ellen 
shook her head and said that her mother 
could not let her go. ‘‘ Oh,” cried the chil- 
dren, “it is too bad! Not go! it is really 
unkind in your mother.” ‘ Why, I would 
make her let you.” “I would go, whether or 
no.” 

**My mother knows best,” was Ellen’s an- 
swer, and it was a beautiful one. Her lip 
quivered a very little, for I suppose she 
wanted to go, and was much disappointed 
not to get leave ; but she did not look angry 
or pouting, and her voice was very gentle, 
but firm, when she said : ‘*‘ My mother knows 
best.” 

There are a great many occasions when 
mothers do not see fit to give their children 
leave to go where and do what they wish to; 
and how often are they rebellious and pout- 
ing in consequence of it. But this is not the 
true way, for it is not pleasing to God. The 
true way is cheerful acquiescence in your 
mother’s decision. Trust her, and smooth 
down your ruffled feelings by the sweet and 
beautiful thought, ‘“‘ My mother knows best.” 
It will save you many tears and much sor- 
row. It is the gratitude you owe her, who 
has done and suffered so much for you. 





LEARN ALL YOU CAN. 

Never omit any opportunity to learn all 
you can. Sir Walter Scott said, that, even 
in a stage-coach, he always found somebody 
who could tell him something he did not 
know before. Conversation is frequentiy 
more useful than books for purposes of 
knowledge. It is, therefore, a mistake to be 
morose and silent, among persons whom 
you think ignorant, for a little sociability on 
your part will draw them out andthey will 
be able to teach you something, no matter 
how ordinary their employment. 

Indeed, some of the most sagacious re- 
marks are made by persons of this discrip- 
tion, respecting their particular pursuit. 
Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist owes not 
a little of his fame to observations, made 
when he was a journeyman stone mason and 
working in a quarry. Socrates well said 
that there was but one good, whichis knowl- 
edge, and one evil, which is ignorance. A 
gold digger takes the smallest nuggets, and 
is not fool enough to throw them away be- 
cause he hopes to find a hugh lump some 
time. So in acquiring knowledge, we should 
never despise an opportunity, however un- 
promising. If there is a moment’s leisure, 
spend it over a good or instructive talking 
with the first person you meet. 





Jupee not the rich by their wealth, or the 
poor bv their poverty, 
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TO MY LOVED ONE IN HEAVEN. 
RISE 3, 

THE eye must be dark that so long has been dim, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine ; 

But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
In many a token and sign ; 

I need but look up, with a vow to the sky, 
And a light like thy beauty is there ; 

And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


“~~ 





~~ 


And though, like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
I am wrapt in a mantle of éare ; 

Yet the grief of my bosom—0O, call it not gloom! 
Is not the dark grief of despair. 

By sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears ; 

And hope—like the rainbow—a being of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, in tears. 


I know thou art gone to the home of thy rest ; 
Then why should my soul be so sad ? 

I know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad ; 

Where love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this ; 

And Hope, the sweet singer that gladden’d the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss. 


WHAT I LIVE FOR. 








BY F. L. BANKS. 





i. 

I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true ; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me ; 
For the task by God assigned me ; 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


Y 


Il. 
I live to learn their story 
Who’ve suffered for my sake ; 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake ; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crowd History’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


III. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine ; 
To feel there is a union 
*T wixt Nature’s heart and mine ; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 
And fulfill each grand design. 
av. 
I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by Reason, 
And not alone by Gold ; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


v. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance , 
For the wrong that needs resistance ; 
For the Future in the distance, 
And the Good that I can do. 





Ar Court.—A person recently returned 
from Europe, told his friends he had been 
presented at Court there. 

“Did you see the Queen there ?” asked 
one. 

‘‘ Wall—no—I didn’t see her, ’zactly; but 
JT seed one of her friends—a judge. Yer 
see,” he continued, “the Court I was pre- 
sented at, happened to be a Police Court.” 





BETTER LAUGH THAN CRY. 

So say we. There’s no use in rubbing 
one’s eyes and blubbering over all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. The best way is to stand-up 
to the rack, and take the sock things and the 
evil as they come along, without repining, 
always cheering yourself with that philoso- 
phical, ‘“‘ better luck next time.” 

Is dame fortune shy as a weazel? Tell 
her to go to Jericho, and laugh in her face. 
The happiest fellow we ever saw, worked 
hard, slept upon a plank, and hadn’t a shil- 
ling in his pocket, nor even a coat upon his 
back. 

Do you find disappointment lurking in 
many a place? Then throw it away, and 
laugh at your own folly for so long pur- 
suing it. 

Does fame elude your grasp? then laugh 
at the fools that are so often her favorites. 
She’s of no consequence, and never buttered 
a piece of bread, or furnished a mana suit of 
clothes. 

Is your heart broken by some maiden fair ? 
Then thank God that you escaped with your 
neck, and make the welkin ring witha hearty 
laugh. It lessens the weight of one’s heart 
amazingly. 

Take the advice, under all circumstances, 
‘“Jaugh dullcare away.” Don’tbe ina hurry 
to get out of the world; it’s a very good 
world, considering the creatures who inhabit 
it, andis about as full of fun as it can be. 
You never saw a man cut his throat with a 
broad grin on his face ; it’s a grand prevent- 
ative of suicide. There’s philosophy and 
good sense, too, in laughing—it shows a 
clear conscience, and a sincere gratitude for 
the things of life,and elevates us above the 
brute creation. So here goes for good humor, 
and we put in for our share while the ball is 
rolling. 





PAT AND THE OYSTERS. 

Pat, who had been transplanted, had been 
sent by his master to purchase a half bushel 
of oysters at a quay, but was absent so long 
that apprehensions were entertained for his 
safety. He returned at last, however, puff- 
ing under his load in the m9st musical style. 

‘* Where have you been, Pat,” exclaimed 
his master. 

‘Where have I been? Why, where should 
Ibe? To fetch the oysters.” 

*¢ And what in the name of St. Patrick kept 
you so long?” 

‘Long! be my soul, I think I have been 
pretty quick, considering all things.” 

“« Considering what things ?” 

* Considering what things? why, consid- 
ering the gutting of the fish, to be sure.” 

** Gutting what fish ?” 

“What fish? why, blur-an’-owls, the oys- 
ters.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“ What do I mean? why. I mean that as 
I was resting down fornent the Pickled Her- 
ring, having a dhrop to comfort me, a gentle- 
man axed me what I'd got in my sack.” 

“ Oysters,” says I. 

‘‘ Let's look at ’em, says he, and he opened 
the bag. “Och! thunder and praties,” says 
he, ‘“‘ who sold you these ?” 

“Tt was Mick Carney,” says I, “ aboard 
the Poll Doodle smack.” 

“Mick Carney, the thief of the world! 
What a blackguard he must be to give them 
to you without gutting.” 

‘“* Aint they gutted,” says I. 

‘“‘ Mischief a one,” says he. 

‘¢ Musha, then,” says I, ** what'll I do ?” 

“Do?” says he, “I'd sooner do it myself 
than see you abused.” 

‘‘And so he takes ’em in doors and guts 
them nate and clane, as you'll see,” opening, 





ren ean | 


at the same time, his bag of oyster shells, 
that were as empty as the head that bore 
them to the house.” 





THE IRON INDIAN; 
OR A RIGHT HANDER BADLY INVESTED. 

‘“‘ Thank you, I don’t care if I do,” said a 
fast young man, with a large pressed brick 
in his hat, as he surged up to the Indian that 
stands in front of Van Cott’s tobacco-store, 
in Broadway, with a bunch of cast iron cigars 
in his hand. ‘“ I'll take one, I smoke some- 
times,” and he reached out to take the prof- 
fered weed, but the Indian would not give it 
up. He hung on to the cigars like grim 
death. ‘ Look here, old copper-head,” said 
the fast young man, “ none of that, no tricks 
upon travelers, or there’ll be a muss, you and 
I'll fall out, somebody’ll get a punch in the 
head.” The Indian said never a word, but 
held on to the cast iron cigars. He was calm, 
dignified, unmoved, as an Indian should be. 
looking his assailant straight in the face, 
and no muscle moving a single hair. ‘“ Yes! 
yes! Look at me old featherhead! I’m one 
of ’em, I’m around, I’m full weight, potato 
measure,” and he placed himself in a position, 
threw back his coat and squared off for a 
fight. All the time the Indian said never a 
word, looked without the least alarm unwink- 
ingly straight into the face of the fast young 
man, still holding out the cigars in a mighty 
friendly way. The young man was plucky, 
and just in a condition to resent any sort of 
insult, or no sort of insult at all. He was 
ready to “ goin,” but the calmness and im- 
perturbability ofthe Indian rather cowed him, 
and he was disposed to reason the matter. 
**T’ll take one,” said he, “ certainly ; I said 
so before, I freeze to a good cigar; I’mone 
of the smokers. My father was one of the 
smokers, he was; one of the old sort, and J’m 
edition number two, revised and corrected 
with notes, author’s hand-writing on title- 
page, and copyright secured. Yes, J’ll take 
one.” But the Indian said not a word, all 
the time looking straight in the face of the 
fast young man, and holding on to the cigars. 
“ Look here old gimlet-eye, I’m getting riled, 
my back’s coming up, and you and I'll have 
a turn; smell of that, old copperhead ;” and 
he thrust his fist under the nose of the cast- 
iron Indian, who said not a word, moved not 
a muscle, but kept right on, looking straight 
into the face of the fast young man, as if not 
caring a fig for his threats, or taking inat all 
the odor of his fist. ‘‘ Very well,” said the 
fast young, “ I’m agreeable—I’m around ; 
look to your ugly mug, old pumpkin head ;” 
and he let goa right-hander, square against 
the nose of the cast-iron Indian, who never 
moved an inch norstirred a muscle—looking 
with calm, unchanged dignity, as before, in 
the face of his enemy. “Hallo,” cried the 
fast young man, in utter bewilderment, as he 
reeled back half-way across the side walk, 
with the blood dripping from his skinned 
knuckles ; ‘“ Hallo! here’s a go—here’s an 
eye-opener—here’s a thing to hunt for 
around a corner. I’m satisfied, old iron- 
face, 1 am. Enough said between gentle- 
men.” Just then he caught sight of the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife in the belt of 
the savage, and his hair began to rise. The 
Indian seemed to be making up his mind to 
use them. “ Hold on,” cried the fast young 
man, as he dodged round the awning post. 
* Hold on—none of that—I apologise—l 
squat—I knock-under. Hold on, I say,” he 
continued, as the in Indian seemed to scowl 
with peculiar fierceness. ‘“‘ Hold on, very 
well, I’m off—I’ve business down the street 
—people are home waiting for me—can’t 
stay,” and he bolted like a quarter horse 
down Broadway, and his cry of “‘ Hold on,” 
died away as he vanished beyond the lamp- 
lights up Columbia-st. [Albany Register. 
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A DIG WITH A LADY’S PARASOL. 
—_o—-—— 

Puncu, you naughty fellow!—You laugh 
at our bonnets, and the funny way in 
which we ladies wear them. I only wish 
you gentlemen would look at your own 
dress a little before you think of laughing at 
ours. Our bonnets, after all, are not half so 
ugly as your hats—nasty black things, that 
have no more shape in them than an ele- 
phant’s leg. I’m sure I should ke sorry to 
put the slice of a chimney-pot on my head! 
I wish you could see yourselves—you 
would be a little more careful then how you 
go out of your way to ridicule us. As for 
your scarfs, also—I would sooner go bare- 
necked than put round my throat anything 
half so nonsensical. Why, I have seen 
young gentlemen wear neck handkerchiefs 
no thicker than the ribbon we should think 
of putting round the neck of a kitten. They 
are not half so broad as watch-ribbons. I 
declare, in size they are no broader than the 
white satin favors we tie up wedding-cake 
with. You will be wearing your shoe- 
strings for a neck-tie next. I will tell you 
what they put me in mind of—whenever I 
see one of these pretty dears, I imagine he 
is the favorite lap-dog belonging to some 
lady, and has slipt his string. The next 
morning I expect to read in the papers an 
advertisement, describing his hair, ears, and 
eyes, and offering a reward of ten shillings 
if any one will return him to his disconso- 
late mistress. Mind, these are not shop- 
boys—these are not lawyer’s clerks, or med- 
ical students; but elegant young men, who 
part their hair down the middle, indulge in 
the most extraordinary shirt-collars, sport 
black stripes down their legs, and altogether 
pretend to some degree of taste. Then the 
shirt-collars !—No military stock ever stran- 
gled a poor, unfortunate soldier half so 
cruelly as one of these “all round collars” 
cut and torture the unfortunate physiognomy 
that is locked up in it. What! if I were to 
direct public attention to these stupid stripes 
down your trousers? What do they mean? 
Are they useful? Are they even ornamen- 
tal? Is it not an affectation of the military 
style, which argues that those who adopt it 
are anything but military men? Must you 
be marked all over like a giraffe ‘—must you 
be scored about with broad gashes like a leg 
of pork? You only see those black lines on 
the body of a mule; and we all know that 
the mule is the nearest approach to the don- 
key. I will not say anything more—but 
will simply conclude by asking you cher 
Punchey, if you think it is fair to attack us 
for anything rediculous ?—the ridicule with 
us sinning only on the side of beauty—while 
you, gentlemen, if you do sin in matters of 
dress. are sure to sin on the ugly side. I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourselves. 

Lady Correspondent of Punch. 





Sratistics oF MuscuLar Power.—Man has 
the power of imitating almost every motion 
but that of flight. To effect this, he has, in 
maturity and health, sixty bones in his head, 
sixty in his thighs and legs, sixty-two in his 
arms and hands, and sixty-seven in his trunk. 
He has also 434 muscles. His heart makes 
sixty-four pulsations in a minute ; and there- 
fore 3,840 in an hour, 92,160in a day. There 
are also three complete circulations of his 
blood in the short space of an-hour. In re- 
spect to the comparative speed of animated 
beings, and of impelled bodies, it may be re- 
marked that size and construction seem to 
have little influence, nor has comparative 
strength, though one body giving any quantity 
of motion to another is said to lose so much 
ofits own. The sloth is by no means a 
small animal, and it can travelonly fifty paces 
in a day ; a worm crawls only five inches in 
fifty seconds; but a lady-bird can fly twenty 








million times its own length in less than an 
hour. An elk can run a mile and a half in 
seven minutes ; an antelope a mile in a min- 
ute; the wild mule of Tartary has a speed 
even greater than that; an eagle can fly 
eighteen leagues in an hour; and a Canary 
falcon can even reach 250 leagues in .the 
short space of sixteen hours. A violent 
wind travels sixty miles in an hour; sound, 
1,142 English feet in a second. [Bucks. 





A MOTHER’S SUGGESTION ABOUT TRAINING 
CHILDREN. 
sas eT 

We have a friend, somewhat advanced in 
life, who has that best certificate of ability in 
a mother, viz: amostexemplary family ; and 
we are often greatly interested in hearing her 
tell anecdotes of her experience in bringing 
them up. Some of these are too good to be 
lost, and forthe benefit of our lady readers 
we repeat one. 

When our friend was yet a young mother, 
she had two daughters, one less than two 
years older than the other. The eldest, 
Julia, was a petite beauty, very delicately 
formed, with regular features, clear complex- 
ion and bright golden ringlets. ‘I'he second, 
Helen, was of larger growth, more childlike, 
with less of the statuary perfection of form 
and feature, a paler cheek and straight hair, 
which obstinately refused to becurled. Her 
principal beauty was the love-light in her se- 
rious contemplative face which was not so 
obvious to strangers. The children were so 
nearly of one size, and soconstantly dressed 
alike, that they were thought to be twins ; 
but the younger was comparatively unno 
ticed. 

They were constantly together, while visi- 
tors at home and strangers abroad were daily 
or hourly exclaiming, ‘Oh, what a beauti- 
ful child! what lovely hair!” when looking 
at the elder sister. One day, after some la- 
dies had passed out who had been very lav- 
ish of expressions of admiration for the gold- 
en curls, the little Helen came up to her 
mother’s side, and with an unshed tear in her 
eye looked up and asked, “‘ Mother, is not 
Helen’s hair pretty, too?” 

This was a revelation to the mother, and 
taking her up, she caressed the unpraised 
hair, and said how beautiful it was for mother, 
and how mother loved Julia and Helen both 
alike, and how dear they wear to her. But 
experience had taught her that she could not 
prevent strangers admiring and caressing the 
one child, while they passed the other unno- 
ticed, and thus make the one vain and the 
other sad. So, after a severe mental strug- 
gle, she resolved to sacrifice the external 
beauty of the elder to preserve her spiritual 
loveliness, and in half an hour Julia’s golden 
curls and Helen’s straight tresses were ly- 
ing side by side in a paper envelope. In 
speaking of it she said, “Oh, it did appear so 
hard to cut off those curls, for I had been so 
proud of them ; but when it was done, there 
was little difference in the children’s appear- 
ance, and people took but little notice of 
them.” 

At the age of three years the little Helen 
was beautiful in her shroud, and at thirty 
Julia wears her curls with a different grace 
and humility from what she would have done 
had she never so lost them, or been taught 


ever to esteem others more than herself. 
Pittsburg Journal and Visitor. 





No ear For Music.—A soldier, many years 
ago, was sentenced for desertion, to have his 
ears cut off. After undergoing the brutal 
ordeal, he was escorted out of the court-yard 
to the tune of the rogue’s march. He then 
turned, andin mocked dignity thus addressed 
the musicians, ‘Gentlemen, I thank you! 
but I have no further use for your services. 
I have no ear for music.” 





CHEAP MICROSCOPE. 

Tuere is a man who sometimes stands in 
Leicester-square, London, who sells micro- 
scopes at one penny each. They are made 
of a common pill-box ; the bottom taken out, 
and a piece of window glass substituted; a 
small hole is bored in the lid, and therein is 
placed a lens, the whole apparatus being 
painted black. Upon looking through one of 
these microscopes, I was surprised to find 
hundreds of creatures, apparently the size of 
earthworms, swimming aboutin all directions 
yet on the object glass nothing could be seen 
but the small speck of flour and water, con- 
veyed there on the end of a lucifer match, 
from a common inkstand, which was nearly 
full of this vivified paste. I bought several 
of these microscopes, determined to find out 
how all this could be done for a penny. An 
eminent microscopist examined them, and 
found that the magnifying power was 20 di- 
ameter. The cost of alens made of glass of 
such power would be from 3s. to 4s. How, 
then, could the whole apparatus be made for 
a penny? A penknife revealed the mystery. 
The pill-box was cut in two, and then it ap- 
peared that the lens was made of Canada bal- 
sam, a transparent gum. The balsam had 
been very cleverly dropped into the eye-hole 
of the pill-box. It then assumed the proper 
size and trasparency of a well-ground lens. 
Our ingenious lens maker informed me that 
he had been selling these microscopes for 
fifteen years, and that he and his family con- 
jointly made them. One child cut the pill- 
box, another the cap, another put them to- 
gether, his wife painted them black, and he 
made the lens. Dickens’ Household Words, 





PULLING TOGETHER ; 
OR A HINT FOR THE NEWLY MARRIED. 

A bridegroom requested his wife to accom- 
pany him into the garden a day or two after 
the wedding. He then threw a line over the 
roof of their cottage. Giving his wife one 
end of it, he retreated to the other side, and 
exclaimed, “ pull the line!” She pulled at 
his request as faras she could. He cried, 
“pull it over.” “I can’t,” she replied. 
“Pull with all your might!” shouted the 
whimsical husband. But in vain were all 
the efforts of the bride to pull over the line so 
long as the husband held on the opposite end. 
But when she came round, and they both 
pulled at one end, it came over with great 
ease. ‘ There” said he, “ you see how hard 
and ineffectual was our labor when we pulled 
in opposition to each other; but how easv 
and pleasant it is when we both pulled to- 
gether. If we oppose each other it will be 
pleasant to live. Let us, therefore always 
pull together.” 


WHO WILL MAKE A GOOD WIFE. 


WHEN you see a young woman who rises 
early, sets the table and prepares her father’s 
breakfast cheerfully, depend upon it she will 
make a good wife. You may rely upon it 
that she possesses a good disposition and 
kind heart. When you see a young woman 
just out of bed at 9 o’clock, with her elbow 
upon the table, gasping and sighing, ‘ Oh, 
how dreadfully I feel,” rely upon it she will 
not make a good wife. She must be lazy 
and mopish. When you seea girl with a 
broom in her hand sweeping the floor, with 
a rubbing board or clothes line in her hand, 
you may put it down that she is industrious, 
and will make a very guod wife for some- 
body. When you see a girl with a novel in 
her left hand and a fan inher right, shedding 
tears, you may be sure that she is unfit fora 
wife. Happiness and misery are before you, 
which will you choose ? 








Tue man who is truly just will flourish in 
spite of envy. 
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A Snake Strory.—"During the Florida war,” 
said the speaker, “I was with the Ameri- 
can army. One day I shouldered my gun 
and went in pursuit of game. I passed 
through a swamp, I saw something a few 
feet ahead of me, lying upon the ground, 
which had every appearance of a log, it be- 
ing about forty feet in length, and about one 
foot in diameter. So positive was [ that it 
was nothing else but a log, that I paid no at- 
tention to it ; the fact is, I would have sworn 
before a court of justice that it was a log 
and nothing else. You see I had never heard 
of snakes growing to such huge dimensions, 
and the fact is, I never should have believed 
it, if I had. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘“‘ between me and 
the log, (as I took it to be,) was a miry place 
which it was necessary to avoid. I there- 
fore placed the but of the gun on the ground 
ahead of me, and sprang upon, and lit 
right on top of—what do you suppose 2” 

‘© Anaconda,” said one. 

“ec No.” 

‘¢ An anaconda,” said another. 

6é No.” 

‘* What could it have been?” said a third, 

** Just what I suppose it ought to be—a 
log,” said the wag. 





Wauar’s in a Name.—What strange coin- 
cidences in names are constantly occurring ! 
Thus, for instance we observed the other day 
that Mr. Cross was appointed to the Spiteful 
and Mr. Boxer to the Gladiator. Admiral 
Boxer has gone to the Black Sea to dow the 
compass, and box the Russians too, if he has 
a chance. General Blazer, the Spanish 
War-Minister, has been exchanged by the 
flame of revolution. The rear-guard of the 
Russians in Wallachia is commanded by Gen- 
eral Pop-off, and the vanguard of the Turks 
by General Cannon, and we have seen that 
Cannon has made Pop-off, hop off several 
times in very good style. The Turks, we 
opine, must be delighted to have such a Can- 
non-aid on their side; ands verily, a braver 
Briton does not stand on the face of the 
earth than this said Cannon. Differing from 
other Cannons he never goes off, but always 
goes on, in front of an enemy, never hangs 
fire, uever recoils, although doubtless, he 
kicks terribly. In short, this Cannon is truly 
a great gun, with no blank firing about it. 





A Suarp Arrican.—A friend of ours once 
had a good-for-nothing little black fellow, 
some twelve or fourteen years old, as a wait- 
er boy, and after enduring his pranks and 
mischief for some year or so, was at length 
obliged to send him adrift to look after him- 
self in the world. Nota great while after 
parting with little cuffy, his former master, 
having occasion to go to Albany, met him on 
board the steamboat, where he was employed 
in the capacity of steward’s assistant, and 
addresing him, he said: “ Well, Tom, are 
you as bad as ever?” “QO, no,” answered 
the young rascal, with a grin that brought 
into bold relief every one ofhis white grind- 
ers; “I’se got no bad examples now, sir.” 





Extraorpinary Women.—In the County 
of Harrison, Mississippi, livesa female her- 
mit—a curiosity, indeed, of her sex, because 
prone to solitude and silence. She lives in 
a house the fabric of her own hands, culti- 
vates her own fields, splits her own rails, 
does her own fencing; and the present 
autumn she will have one hundred bushels of 
corn to sell, and a few hundred bushels of 
potatoes, all the product of her own unaided 
and indomitable labors! She lives alone— 
nor husband, nor children, nor neighbors 
(nearer than three miles,) to cheer with a 
ray of social sunshine her singular and vol- 
untary isolation, 











Quarreinc.—If any thing in the world will 
make a man feel badly, except pinching his 
fingers in the crack of a door, it is, unques- 
tionably, a quarrel. No man ever fails to 
think less of himself after, than he did before ; 
it degrades him in the eyes of others, and 
what is worse, blunts his sensibilities on 
the one hand, and increase the power and 
passionate irritability on the other. The 
truth is, the more peaceably and quietly we 
get on, the betterfor ourneighbors. Innine 
cases out of ten the better course is, if a man 
cheats you, to quit dealing with him; if he is 
abusive, quit his company ; if he slanders 
you, take care to live so that nobody will 
believe him. No matter who he is, or how 
he miss-uses you, the wisest way is to let him 
alone ; for there is nothing better than this 
cool, calm, and quiet way of dealing, with the 
wrongs we meet with. 





A Vauuaste AppLe Tree.—The Troy Bud- 
get says there has been gathered from a sin- 
gle apple tree, upon the farm of Mr. N. Per- 
kins, in Topsfield, the extraordinary quantity 
of 100 bushels (40 barrels) of apples. The 
tree has always been a great bearer, fre- 
quently producing from 50 to 60, bushels. 
The tree is about fifty years old. 
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Remarks.—The decline in Flour the past 
week is from 62} to 75 cents per bbl., and 
Wheat in a corresponding ratio. Corn has 
advanced 3 to 4.cents per bushel. Pork and 
Beef, a slight change. A heavy sale of 
Wool recently took place at Troy at fair 
prices. 

Cotton has fallen ?to } a cent perlb. Su- 
gar has improved a little. 

The weather has been very warm and 
rainy for the three days past. Enough has 
now fallen to raise the streams and fill up 
the springs; so we hope there will be no 
further suffering for want of water. Those 
who profess to be weather-wise, say, the 
ensuing winter will be a rainy one where the 
climate is moderate, and snowy where it is 
very cold. 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturpay, November 11, 1854. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtai: producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variationsin 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

THERE is little doing in the market to-day, on account 
of the very heavy rains which have been pouring down all 
the morning. The market, however, has been pretty fair 
the last week, and, should the weather clear up, will be 
brisk this afternoon. But of this there is little hope, as 
the wind is south-east. 

There is no material change in produce this morning. 
Sweet potatoes have advanced a little. White onions are 
very scarce, and worth $4 Pbbl. Eggs continue to rise. 
Butter and cheese, no change. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3@$3 
50 P bbl.; White, $2 25@$2 50; Carter, $2 50@2 75; 
Nova Scotia, 80c.@$1 P bush.; Western reds, $2 P bbl.; 
Sweet, Philadelphia, $3 75@$4; Virginia, $3 50@$3 75; 
Turnips, Russia, $1 25@$1 50 ; White, $1@$1 50 Onions, 
White, $4; Red, $1 50@$2; Beets, $3 P 100 bunches ; 
Carrots, same ; Parsnips, $3 50; Cabbages, $5@$7 P' 100; 
Celery, $1 25 #P dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs, $2 25 P bbl.; Greenings, 
$2; Russets, $i 75 ; Gilliflowers, same; Newtown Pip- 
pins, $4@$5. Cranberries, $6@$8. 

Butter, Orange Co.. 24c. P ib.; Western, 2lc.; Eggs, 
State, 23@24c.; Western, 2lc.; Cheese, 10c.@1lc. P Ib. 

——<—= 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, Nov. 13, 1854. 
Tue Market to-day is exceedingly dull, owing to the 
late protracted rains, and to another unfavorable change 
in the weather, which is very warm and muggy. The 
cattle, on the whole, are very fair, though apparently not 











as good as last week. This may not arise so much from 
the inferiority of the animals, as from the fact that they 
have had a bad time the last few days to feed. With the 
present state of the market, and the number of cattle on 
hand, many will doubtless be leftover. We quote to-day 
the prices the same as last week, though none but extra 


cattle bring 10c. 
Best quality is selling at .............. 93@10c. P hb. 
Fair do. OO Agen Heviae cage 8@9ic. do. 
TOG Os | poate en comand 7@8e. do. 


Notice is given that henceforth the principal Market is 
changed from Monday to Thursday. We hear much dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the butchers on account of this 
change, as it will be likely to interfere with their sales. 
In fact, it is difficult to fix on a day which will give gene- 
ral satisfaction. Wednesday is objected to on the part of 
the brokers, because that is the day on which the Phila- 
delphia Market is held, which some of them wish to at- 
tend, and also because it is impossible to bring the cattle 
through from Dunkirk and Buffalo, without shipping them 
on Sunday. For the same reason they object to Monday, 
because of the Sunday labor. We sincerely hope some 
other day than Monday willbe agreed upon. It certainly 
should not be necessary for so many persons to be required 
to labor on the Sabbath merely to suit the convenience of 
one class of persons. 


The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 


eee er ee eee ee 7ic.@10e. 
Cows and Calves..................0005 $25@$50. 
DNs isi a, 5:0. too Sade Hob ae Dy gd tom $2@$6. 
pO ET ee SaaS OTe ee per eT $1 50@$5. 
WON scarce gnss.n o0000,01s teieemin oneal 4c.@6ec 
Swltin‘sc? . loca xsen ike. seo —.@— 


Mr. Chamberlain reports beeves, 7c.@9ic.; cows and 
calves, $20@$50; veals, 4@6c. ; sheep, $2@$6; lambs, 
$1 75@$4. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7c.@8}c.; cows and 
calves, $20@$50; veals, 5ic.@6jc.; sheep $2@$7 50; 
lambs, $1 50@$5. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves, 6c.@8c.; cows and calves 
$20@$40; veals, 5c.@6c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


eee eee e 2677 1 
OIE a i ciniartes alr iia aa's soup 39 iti 
ORs. oa.caivncas cues - — 
Sheep and lambs,........ 2018 — 
PON toc. hone acing sacs _ _— 
Of these there came by the Erie Railroad.......... 600 
By the Harlem Railroad...............06......00e 514 


New-York State furnished, by cars, 577; on foot, 179; 
Ohio, 173; Kentucky, 145; Illinois, 281; Pennsylvania, 
344; Virginia, 137. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’s. Brownine’s. O’BRIEN’s. 


Robinson-st. Sixth-st. Sixth-st. 
Ee ee 478 575 268 
Cows and calves,... 119 35 84 
Sheep and lambs... .7689 8050 ~ 
WOKS. S05s0 taccans 64 63 72 


Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 
ports sales of 1417 sheep and lambs, sold during the past 
week for $4,189 06, in the following lots and prices: : 


eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Eee 
10 Lambs 





Sales of Sheep and Lambs, at Chamberlain’s by 
Joun Mortimore. 
Average ® head. 


Price P bb. 
..9 cts; 


No. of Sheep. 





The market this week commenced favorably, and as 
long asthe weather was cool the demand was good and 
prices fair, owing prabably to the rather light supply offer- 
ed; but there is a decided change since Wednesday. 
Sheep and Lambs are more plenty, though the unfavora- 
ble weather has a tendency to reduce them about lic. # 
tt. The week closes with an abundant supply on hand, 
and the prospect of weather bad. Mutton has been selling 
by the carcass in Washington Market from 4c.@&c. P b., 





and lambs from 5}@1Ic., as in quality. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §¢., §¢ 
Ashes— 
Se = ee # 100 bh. — —@ 7 — 
See 6 B@— — 


Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. 
Beeswax— 








RT ee — 28@— 30 
Bristles— 
American, Gray and White ............. — 40@— 45 
Coal— 
Liverpool Orrel............... P chaldron— — @11 50 
ce SSIS es SI 4 AA EM — — @ — 
DE leks os ithe A A. ISK A 8 — @7 50 
i a eo» vuiaem ts cnmaneniibide a — @— — 
Rll are Ry tn P 2,000 b. 7 — @ 7 50 
Cotton— | ; ; 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Texas. 
Ordinary... .... 7 7 it 8 
Middling...... 9 9% 93 10 
Middling Fair. 10} 103 10 11} 
wear, o:..°--..- 1] 114 114 112 
Cotton B saad 
RRR peg P yard.— 12}@— 13 
American Kentucky..................... —— @— — 
ID: eA dies o's 5 53 si wnsewnsvesee ——@-—— 
Coffee— 
ON, ae a P b.— 12 @— 13} 
Ee enc: ink umpnns saad — 14 @— 14} 
MDC USST Es Sob Slaw. a cove es acdsee ees — 9@—I11 
ES nn ss) Lg ddu hin oc anee — 10 @— il 
en (cash)...... — 9 @— 10} 
Flax— 
RM Si cine $2006 psa hocveo ns Pb— 8@— 9 
Flour and Meal— 
State, common brands................... 8 25 @ 8 50 
State, straight brands.................... 8 623@— — 
State, favorite brands.................. 881 @9 — 
Western, mixed do.......... iB aps 5 8 623@ 8 75 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 9 25°@ 9 37} 
Michigan, fancy brands.................. 9 50 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... 9 12}@ 9 37% 
Oni0, fancy Drands............. 0<-.0.000. 9 314@ 9 50 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @ 9 50 
Genesee, fancy brands.................. 9 25 @ 9 50 
Genesee, extra brands............ eoeeese 9 75 @10 50 
Canada, (in bond,) ..........eseseseseeee 8 62 @ 8 75 
ED: 6 ss.cnndocasceve cscs ke cons 9 55 @ 9 50 
Georgetown..... Sein be ube Meeaessey 9 25 @ 9 50 
i OE Tre 92 @— — 
Richmond Country...................-.. ——@92%%5 
2 BS ea a 9 @ 9 25 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........ @ 9 25 
ne oa nase 6 50 @— — 
Core Beeel, Jersey... ............... 450 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 75 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ ® punch.— — @19 50 
Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... #% bush. 2 43 @ 2 50 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, — — @210 
Wheat, Southern, White............ 


Wheat, Ohio, White......... Sy etess 
Wheat, Michigan, White 


Wheat; Western and Mixed............. 1 90 @ 2 08 
| AR a peeling 1 21 @— — 
OS og So ee —— @— & 
Corn, Round White..................... — — @— 85 
Corn, Southern White...............-.. — — @— 86 
Corn, Southem Yellow.................. — 83 @— 85 
Corn, Southern Mixed.................. — — @— — 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. — 81 @— — 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... —— @— — 
RRSP ee © enoeeeron 140 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal............ Seepae® — 55 @— 57 
Oats, New-Jersey................0.205- — 48 @— 52 
STONED iin Sisin 0 Ka bs wa Rss wise dee — 55 @— 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. P bush. 2 75 @ 3 — 
Rockland, Common ...............- P bbl.—-8s9@ — 
Lumber— 
Timber, White Pine........... ® cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
a Eee — 25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Cimber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Ouk Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @19 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked............... —— @40 — 
Piank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R.2d qual........ 25 — @32 — 
Boards, North River, Box ............... 16 — @18 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.............. P pee.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked ..................+. — 22 @— 23 
Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—2%5 
Plank, do. narrow, clear flooring......... — 2 @— — 
Peek; Ribemy Wine. oo... 2. 65 859 — 24 @— 30 
Plank, City Worked.................. 5. —% @— 29 
Piank, Albany Spruceé............-....:. —17 @— 24 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked............. _- — 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........... P bunch. 225 @ 275 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......... 275 @ 3— 
Shingles Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual ....... M.24 — @28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality.......... 22 — @25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality.......... 19 — @21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.......... 17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft.........-......+. 32— @—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2-ft..................- 15— @16 — 
Shingles, Cypress.3 ft................ -.. 20 — @22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe................. 2— @—— 
Staves, White Oak Hhd.................. 99 — @—— 
Staves, White Oak Bbl.................. 60 — @— — 
Staves, Red Oak Hhd.................... 35 — @— — 
eading, White Oak..... 70 — @—— 
Molasses— 
New-Orleans...... .............5. P gall.— 22 @— 26 
PSDs ob ck $A x dpeinciencet ons ye +. 23 @— 29 
Cuba Muscovadd. ... ......- vs:ceeeevs. cose — 22 @— be 
i De rn Fein tedsbe ote ts ves — 23 @— 





Plaster Paris— 
Blue NovaScotia...... 
White Nova Scotia. 

Provisions— 
Beef, Mess, Country, ...... 
Beef, Mess, City. ..... 
Beef, Mess, extra...... 
Beef, Prime, Country, 
SPE TU) MOTE an Sis onde 5 civ bine a adbieied 
Beef, Prime Mess................. 
Pork, Pri 
pa a ee Fee ey pee eres et 
Pork, Prime Meas: ....6. 6.05.6 cbc een ose 
Lard, Ohio 
Hams, Pick 
Shoulders, Pickles: ... ois ..20 ic eiesis oe.icis 
Beef Hams, in Pickle.... 
Beef, Smoked 
Butter, Orange County 
Cheese, fairto prime.................+-. 


Rice— 


a ae P tun.3 2 @—- — 
“ote 3 — @ 3 123 







SPllillildi titi 





Ordinary to fair..... P 100 tb 4 62 @ 4 75 
COUN THINS ovo s ssc ceh cctee cesses 5 374@ 5 62} 
Salt— 
peo y ft: ees eer PY bush.— — @— 52 
Rg a eee eT —— @—— 
Liverpooi, Ground.. ..........--. ®P sack. 120 @ 1 12} 
OS A RE 145 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 162 @ 1 67 
Sugar— 
Ee vss lew en ors isthe bie SiR # b.— — @— — 
New-Orleans.......... ..... Tee oe — 44@— 6t 
Cuba Muscovado............ .. .. cases — 44@— 5% 
EGON sows. Sowa. SseesRRE Od — 5@— 6+ 
Havana, White........... RP a. PE — Ti@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... we. - 5@— 7 
SA ES ee p a ease aee -~- 5}@— 5t 
Ke rrr SRS 6;@— 7 
ME TUIEWTAE SEs. Se casas Ses sccess 5s 2 — 5@— 5t 
Tallow— 
American, Prime...... Ti * oe YP bh.— 113@— 12} 
Tobacco— 
PN hiss’ co ca 3 bas SPAS Or sslee BPW es sb 8t 
OS. RS ee re _ 10 
ee eee eee ren _— 
OU oe oo, aS ae ees 18 
SS aa pSetod s\adankesaieldp bees co g> od 20 
TN ees bua s va whic oo FA ey 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers -_ 
Florida Wrappers.........-...- 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf,........ 5 15 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef............. .. =a 
Wool— 
American, Saxony Fleece........... PY ib.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, + and # Merino... ............ — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and + Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country............... — 30 @— 32 
No. I, Pulled, Country. ........cccccseese — 26 @— 28 








Advertisements. 


PA>LTPDASAMIWI YI YE Bee YY YY YY 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 





ro HORTICULTURISTS. —A__ person 


who has been engaged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be disengaged, and desires a situation in an 
extensive Nursery, or in connection with a Horticultural or 
Agricultural Periodical. Can give satisfactory reference as to 
ability,&c. Address S., Kingsessing, P. O., Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of-the American ssteungs. 
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PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 

SALE—Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
seven years old; color gray. These horses are warranted kind, 
sound, strong, and enduring. They are offered for sale for no 
fault, but et for not wanting their use the ensuing winter. 
They can be had for $350, which is very cheap for them. Such 
horses are oftener sold at $500 or $600 in this city. gg 

F. WOODFORD, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 
SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the City of New-York. 
_ Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; intemper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily managed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but. that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. 
Under these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address personally, 


or by letter, 4 
60-tf Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 





A NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 

ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 

repared to execute all.orders 

for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
trusted to his care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and high. 

Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


co., en ge D near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, und Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants meclosing a pestoge 
23-71 


stamp. 
1.000 ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
9 $100—Suitable for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies 
Woods, &c., in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well 
grown—delivered in Boston and New-York. Price list on appli- 
cation. B. M. WATSON, 
56-63 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


MPROVED ESSEX PIGS.—The § sub- 

scribers are now ready to engage pigs from Fall litters, got 
by their superior Boars, LORD STON and UNCLE TOM. 
Prices—$25 per pair ; $15 a single pig. : . 

Also, the reserved lot of five, from a Spring litter, which won 
the first prize at the New-York State Show this year; consist- 
ing of three boars and two sows. Price—$20 each. 

In all cases the money must be forwarded before shipment of 
the pigs ; which will be well boxed, and sent by ad or oth- 
erwise, as desired. W. P. & C. S. WAINWRIGHT 

59-62 Rhinebeck, Duchess Co., N. ¥. 


ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. 
Mules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, where severe work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; live twice as long, and eat less ; and the 
only dressing or currying they need, is a soft place to roll on. 
They are gentle, tractable, and easily managed ; andnobody who 
has ever tried them will ever give them up for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
’ Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. [59 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat ; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 
Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


merous friends that he is now 




















ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
of pure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Sec- 
bright, Black African, Antwerp, and other Bantams. 


54-tf Elizabethtown i New-J ersey 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 





HOICE POULTRY.—C. C. PLAISTED, 


of Great Falls, N. H., (late partner of Dr. John C. Bennett,) 
now offers for sale a large lot of choice POULTRY, viz: 

Four trios of Brahma Pootras, last year’s fowls,from $12 to $18 
a trio; 30 pairs of Chickens, from $6 to $10 a pair—bred from the 
Brahmas exhibited by Bennett and Plaisted, at the National 
Poultry Show, February last, and which were premium fowls. 
(Mr. P. has just sold the cock alone for $50, to F. B. Bemard, of 
New-Orleans, La.) One trio of Hong Kongs, last year’s fowls, 
price $15; 4 pairs of Canton Cochin China Chickens, price $8 a 
ay 3 trios of Black Shanghais, price $10 a trio; White Shang- 

ais $6 a pair; 20 pairs of Sumatra Pheasant Games—splendid 
fowls—at $6 a pair; a few pairs of Malacca Games, at $10a 
pair; also English, Irish, Spanish, and Indian Games, at $6a 
pair, and one pair of very large Hong Kong Geese, price $20. 

N. B.—The above lot of Fowls are all PURE BRED, and 
warranted as such. They are only offered at such very low 
rd because I have not room to keep so many through the 

inter. 

Money may be sent at my risk, if inclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-master. 62—65 


ASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP slock, for sale_in quantities to suit 
purchasers. The Plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty con- 
dition, and will be delivered in New-York for $50 per thousand. 
VALENTINE H. HALLOCK, 
Poughkeepsie, N. N. 
P. S.—Orders by mail will be promptly attended to, and no 
charge made for package. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 
Water-st., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 60—tf 
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ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 

& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm ope: 
tion, to be ound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with. which the to 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manuiacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flou and Corn Mills, 
hand and pever Hoisiay. Machines for. S008 ouses, Shafting, 

i 


H s, Pullies, and 1 Gearing of & Tmns. 
eee :. MARTIN BUCK, 
J. H. BUCK 


. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTS—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; 8. B. Schenck, 
168 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine Shop, 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
gamerd se ilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F, Sumner, Crystal 
ace. 





ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Poudrette Pluster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ANCY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 


rect importations—and Spangled Hamburgs, for sale by 
52-6 WM. DAY, Morristown, N, J, 





Plants may be purchased of LAWTON, 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
a7 No 44 Wallest” New-York. 
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Agricultural Implements. 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


* 4 es offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 


ments : 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as well as Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large, grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 


RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [IRON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. - 


ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds, made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


QOUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 
7 14, 15, 18, 18%, 19, 1994, 20, A1, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all éther 
sizes. 
LOWS-—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


_wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
SH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
BLA SUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks. 
Sp es, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, , Road-Scrapers. Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
—— Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 

ests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scules, Gin Gear. 
ay le Parers, Rakes, . Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Shovels, 








RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. ; 

Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 


Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 

Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. : ; 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter Fetches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 

for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


ptsc ELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


snag Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
c., &e. 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








OULTRY.—D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 
ton Market, New-York, dealer in Live and Dressed Poul- 
try of allkinds ; for Shipping, &c. o-all the yarious kinds 
oi Fancy Poultry, Pigeons, &c., for Breed. 
N, B.—Persons having good Poultry to dispose of would do well 
to give Mr. F, a call before selling elsewhere 52-64 
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Agricultural Books. 


ee ee ee ee ae a a a a oe ee ee ee ~ "é 
ry Al Al ‘ 
OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191-Water-st. 
ait zpe Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. 
cents. 
Il. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25cents. | 
VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. $ 
VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, 
Price 25 cents. F k 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. \ 
X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. ‘ 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Omamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
i XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 
5 cents. 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
oy a Price $1. R 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Price $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. | 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. . 
XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
cents. 
*, XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on PracticalfAgriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. ‘ : ‘ 
XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Gesiogy. Price $1. ‘ 
XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. . 

XVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 

Price $1 25. ~ 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. 


Price 


Price 


1. 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. 

XXXII. Youatt and Martin on 


1 25. 
XXXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. i 


Price 60 cents. 
By Stevens. 


Complete. 


attle. Price 


Price $2. 
XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 


XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 

XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
Price $6. 


XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. Price $3. 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. 

XLII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 

XLVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


$1 25. 
XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published. 4 
L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price $1. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 


ANO.—A full and minute description oithe different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from Chinu—very fine of their kind 
B. & C. S. H . 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 


EACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 

for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrews- 
bury, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed tv them at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County,N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON. 


OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 


WALK NURSERY, 2 fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) Blackberry Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 
fruited variety at $3 per dozen; also the new ge Red Ant- 
wery Raspberry. GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 

51-76 South Norwalk, Conn. 




















ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass... ANTHONY & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to. their extensive stuck of 
Fruit. and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &e., Evergreens. Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Juponica, Norway See, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c., &c. 
An extensive assortment of 


pple, 
Cherry Peach, 
Trees. 
The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and Portu- 


gal Quince Stocks, embracing every peers worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown by our- 


selves, und 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


&e., &c. ¢ 
They are al) free from that destructive malady, 
HE PEAR BLIGHT 
which has never exisied in this locality. 


Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, 1854. 


’ 


17-68 





HE HORSE, THE HORSE, 

‘ NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
And the one most frequently ill-treated, negieries. and abused. 
We have just published a Book so valuable to every man who 
owns a horse, that no one should willingly be without it. It is 


entitled 
’ THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, _ 

and is from the pen of that celebrated a Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years in this 
country, as one of the most successful scientific and gpoeeler 
writers and lecturers in this branch of Medicai and Surgical 
science. The Book which he now offers to the pnblic is the 
Pecan 8 — many years’ study and practical experience which few 

ave 3 , 

From the numerous and strong commendations, of distinguished 
men and the newspaper press, we select the following : 


Extract from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts : 


‘ NEW-BEDFORD, May 11, 1854. 
Dr. DaDD—Dear Sir: I hope your new work on the noblest 
creature thut man-has ever been permitted to hold in subjection 
—the Horse—will meet with that success which all your efforts 
in this direction so well deserve. _ 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN H. CLiFForp. 
From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 
, BosTon, May %, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp—My Dear Sir: I am greatly obliged to you for the 
valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, which 
you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the 
patronage of a discriminating community. 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





The “Modern Horse Doctor,” by Dr. G. H. Dadd, is a manual 
of genuine science, and ought to be owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well as interest, by every man who.owns a 
horse. [Boston Congregationalist. 

Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses, 
and explains the secret of his success in this volume. 

i : {New York Tribune. 
_The author of this work is well known as a most skillful vete- 
rinary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest common 
sense, and as a hand-book for practicul use, we know of nothing 
to compare with it. {Yankee Blade. 

We know Dr. Dadd weil, and are satisfied that he 

most important qualifications for preparing such a 
, . (New-England Farmer. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable work 
by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, 
nature and treatment of disease, and lameness in horses. 

aie’ _ {Farmer’s Cabinet. 

This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject ever 
aay and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, the 

orse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To manya man 
would it be wo:th hundreds of dollars every year. 

. [Ind. Democrat, Concord. 

_By far the most learned and copious work on the horse:and his 
diseases we have ever seen. (N. Y. Evangelist. 

One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work is, it-is practical and plain to the comprehension of those 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly design: The course 
of treatment favors generally a more sanative and rational sys- 
tem of medication than that recommended in any previously ex 
isting works on farriery. No farmer or owner of a horse should 
be without this book. Stable-keepers, stage-proprietors and 
hackmen we believe would derive profit by having at least one 
copy hung up in their stables for_use and reference by their 
stable men. [Daily News, Philadelphia. 

There is more common sense in this book than any of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find 
it a matter of economy to ess themselves of it. It will be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of ordinary doctors, 

wim 4 Courier. 

We deem this decidedly the best and most. reliable work on 
the “Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease and Lameness in 
Horses,” ever published. (Nantucket Inquirer. 

What we have read of this book induces us to re; itas a 
very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those much 
more competent to judge of its value, have given it their un- 
qualified approval. [Eve. veller, Boston. 

This book supplies a great desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 
mirable treatise on the horse did not Every man may be 
his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety tothis 
noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment of the em- 
pirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well illustrated, 
and should be purchased by every man who owns a horse. 

(Eve. Mirror, New-York. 

This is a book that should be forthwith put into the hands of 
all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, for the 
plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure. 

icMakin’s Courier, Phila. 

A good, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his purse 
make it worth while tocure. (Bangor Mercury. 

It is a valuable book to those who have the care of horses. 

j (Hartford Herald. 

This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, and 
the remedies which they severally require. (Troy Budget. 

He is not worthy to have a horse in his care who will not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this animal. 

(Commonwealth, Boston, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINTON, 
emir, Shic. 





Published by 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


HORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for lightness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
sally approved wherever ge 3 have been tried. 

2. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep-Power, for one to four horses. _ 

THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers Spm the best principles, 
threshing clean with great rapidity, without breaking the grain. 





One-Horse, Undershot....6.6-- «++ ees 
Two-Horse, RSI > See elt audtaaee 30 to $35 
One-Horse, Overshot ..... G3. 8 We ene 28 

Two-Horse, dO. = se - eet eg eee ees $33 to $38 


0. 

Separator, which greatly facilitates cleaning the 
irein and preparing it for the fanning-mill .... $ Tto $10 

All the above-named machines are.guaranteed the best in the 
United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

AND PLANTS—Including every thing necessary to the 
Garden, Green-house, Nursery and Orchard, with all the recent 
introductions, at very low rates. agg: ear Catxlogues 
gratis. Carriage paid to New-York. phone other 
planting done in any part of the country. The best season for 
transplanting is after October 10. Address 


B. M. WATSON, 
56~64 Qld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
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Ah EI TE A I STL TS, 
Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 





Post-office. 

Postage is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the office where mailed, and as the “ regulations ”’ at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 
it is useless for subscribers to send money for the pre-paymen 
of postage, for we can not attend to paying postage fifty-two 

imes a year for each subscriber. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 


' 


County and State. Write these very plainly. 
+ ~~ 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - - $400 
oo Putnam’s . “ “ ‘ = “ 4 00 
“ Knickerbocker “ t 5 “Es ep 
“ American Medical Monthly . - = 4 
* Belectic “ “ “ 2. my - 600 
“ Littel’s Living Age “ wet ® ler Bae 
“ National Magazine “ — a. are 
** Dickens’sHousehold Words“ - - - 350 
Address ALLEN & CO., 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





189 Water st., N€W-York. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $32 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together.. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


' COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
nage _ ~ Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
ion 0 ay. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculiurist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLen—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancr Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 
and agricultural chemist. : 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parper, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers............csesceceeecees Pe iets on $2 00 a yvEaR, $2 00 
“ Clubs of3 do. RPP er ee, feet oe ohensuat 1 67 ae 5 00 
Hd i Sat, a A oe Se sbesee Se anik Cite 1 60 8 00 
sisal. . deh. Seaes L,1 eee i. el Gs... Sis ar hota Re ee 15 00 
of Past 0. 4 Skicecmeienen’- bus bank tea tts coves 1 25 ee 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

[= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 















